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THE FIRST AND SECOND SIKH WARS. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE 

As a geographical expression the Punjab, the country of the 
p , . Sikhs, comprises the region between 

‘ the five rivers from which it take>s its 

name—the Sutlej, Beas, Kavi, Chenab, and Jheliim. But the 
modern political boundaries of the province have e^xtended far 
beyond these limits, so as to include the cis-Siitlej districts, bet¬ 
ween that river and the Jumna, and the regions which lie beyond 
the Indus, known as the Deraj at, reaching as far as the Suleman 
mountains. While the main portion of the Punjab consists of a 
level or undulating plain, desert in some parts and elsewhere highly 
cultivated tracts on the banks of the rivers, it comprises also a 
considerable mountainous region where the province extends into 
the Himalayas to the borders of Kashmir, and the lower Siwalik 
hills. In the south-eastern corner some, oijshoots of the Aravallis 
extend to Delhi and Gurgaon, while the Salt Range cuts off the 
north-western corner from the extensive plains of the south and 
east. 

In this history we are in no w^ay concerned with the hilly re¬ 
gions of the Punjab, for these were at no tinie embraced within 
the theatre of war during hostilities with the Sikhs, except for some 
desultory operations in the Jullundur Doab and neighbourhood. 
As the scene of operations was confined to the plains, the great 
rivers, obstacles which always play such an important part in war, 
were the most outstanding features of the topography of the country. 
The five rivers from which the Punjab takes its name, rising 
amid or beyond the slopes of the Himalayas, and fed in summer by 
^ the melting snows of the most lofty regions of the world, pour their 
waters into the Indies, which runs due south along the whole western 
frontier of the Province. Having steep banks and a wide alluvial 
bed, in w’^hich the streams frequently change their course, these 
^ rivers ofier formidable obstacles to the passage of an army, particu- 
' laxly in June, July and August, when the water is at its greatest 
volume owing to the melting snow. 

( I ) 







/whole of the vast plains of the Punjab are of alluvial 
ytlie. soil being generally loam, from which in windy wea 
^fliantities of sand and diiat are carried in suspenBion by the 
In parts the rainfall is scanty and precarious/ but the" 
populous tosvm and the most highly cultiyated tracts lie m the 
eastern portion of the province about Anudtsar and Lahore' 
Under British administration the aspect, of the country has in tliCJ 
last sixty years undergone great changes, largo tracts of what was; 
formerly desert haying been transformed by irrigation into 
regions of great fertility. 

The climate of the plains is one of great variations, of extreme 
ciim&io. heat and of bitter cold. From April tO' 

d^methe heat is as great as that of any 
part of India; from July to September, although the temperature k 
still high, it IS modified by moisture, during the rainy season ; after 
which It gradually grows colder until there are sharp frosts in 
Becomber and January. In thelatter month also the winter rains 
may be expected- 

In order to comprehend fully the character of the Sikhs, the 

Origiu of (.to Sikto. '®!i *0 o™ struple with 

tins great military community, and 
the determined opposition they were enabled to offer to our arms, 
it is necessary to explain their origin and progress; to give some 
account of the tenets of Jheir faith; and to relate in outline their 
iiistory from the earliest times until they first opposed m on the 
banks of tbe Sutlej. 

In the early part of the sixteenth century Baba Nanak, a peas- 

The 111 8t Gurus. ant of a village near Lahore, founded 

the relii^ious sect which was to play such 
on important part m the history of India. The religion he preached 
w as pure monotheism, and was in its original form in no way mili¬ 
tant. At first it made little progress, and numbered few adherents 
during the teaching of the first two Gurus—BabaNanak andAngad. 
Gradually, how^ever, the new faith, founded on the Unity of God and 
the religious equality of mau, made great headway, the philanthropy 
and tolerance of its tenets appealing to the he^irts of men. Nanak 
claimed no miraculous power; his followers were not subjects, but 
'‘Sikhs'’ or disciples, and it was not until long after his death that 
he was invested with mystical attributes, Angad, w4o died in 
1552, was succeeded by A mar Das, a Kahatriya, w^ho was active 
in his teaching, and it is related that he was even listened to by the 
Emperor Akbar. After him came Bam Das, who obtained from 
Akbar a grant of the laud now occupied by the Golden Temple at 
Amritsar, the holy of holies of the Sikhs, 




windatlon of Amritsiir. 


te lie dug a tank, and began the building oi tbe te^ _ 

His son and successor Arjan J\TaI com¬ 
pleted the temple, and' lived in great- 
wealth and magnificence, widely increasing the numbers of the sect, 
and thus excdting the jealousy of the Mughnl Government, whose 
dominion extended to the Indus. Although by this time a portion 
of the teachings of the faith had been committed to writing, it w^as 
Arjan who arranged the writings of his predecessors and compiled 
the Gmnth, or sacred book, \viiilst he incuica fod in his followers 
fixed rules of religious and moral conduct. SikliB were now to be 
found in every city and province of the Punjab; Arjan reduced 
tlieir olierings to a fixed tax, and by this means and the cmjxloyment 
agents for collection, a Icindof reguJargovernment was establish- 
txl, and the sect began to assume a political significance. 

It was now that the new faith became subjected to that perse¬ 
cution which wras alone necessary to 
iMwof Siku ,K>wer. transform it into a uimtaiifc political 
force. Arjan waB thrown into pnson, where he died in ICO^k The 
instigator of this persecution was Chandu Shah, the Mughal 
Governor of'Lahore. At this time Har Govind, son of Arjan, was 
only eleven years of age, but he succeeded to the office of his 
father, whose death he wuis moved to avenge, and he is said either 
to have slain Chandu Shah himself, or to have procured his removal 
by the Delhi Emperor. In a short time Har Govind became a 
military as well as a spiritual leader. 

To this course of action be was probably in part influenced 
by the persecution of his father; and perhaps also by the teachings 
of the disciple Gur Das, whose writings are still extant, who de* 
claimed ag^linst the bigotry of the Mubammadans and the ascetic¬ 
ism of the Hindus, and who advocated the fusion of these oreeda 
into the new religion, although he exhorted all to live peacefully 
and virtuously. He it was wfiio invested the simple Nanak with 
the character of a mysterious prophet and of a direct instrument 
of the Ahniglity for the regeneration of the world, 

Har Govind under these influences unsheathed the sword, 
Har Govind, first military and led his followers in the ranks of the 
Met. Empire and against provincial gover¬ 

nors and personal enemies. While his predecessors had abstained 
from animal food, he became a hunter and eater of flesh, in which 
his disciples imitated him, and, being a born leader of men, he soon 
organized a considerable military following. Eventually he 
became embroiled with the Imperial Government, and, after 


For an accotmt and translation of tho Religion”, 6 Volumes, by M. Macaaliffe, 
Oranth the roadoy is referred to '‘thefiiikli 3f«b9. 



;foduced the Pahul, the ceremony of initiation necessary to the 
Govirid Singh. attainment of Sikhism* hLe aholisherl 

social distinctions among his followers, 
in the persons in the first instance of a Brahmin, a Kshatriya, 
and three Sudras, whom he declared to be the Khalsa-^ihi^ 
saved or liberated—investing them with the title of Singh, 

meaning lion, and metaphorically w'arrior, by which all Sikhs 
have since been known. Sikhs were to bathe from time to time 
in the sacred pool at Amritsar, and their locks were to be 
nnshom* Their energies were to be given to the profession of 
arms, and merit was to be gained in war alone. Govind thus 
united religious fervour with warlike tempet, and entertained 
the design of founding a new empire on the ruins of declining 
Mughal power. Coming into conflict with the Imperial Govern- 
ment, he was driven from the Punjab early in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, but, on the death of Auxangzeb, he was summoned to camp 
by Bahadur Shah, and entered the imperial service. Eventually 
he proceeded south to Nander on the God a very, where he was 
killed in 1708 by the sons of a Pathan whom he had slain. Govind 
was the greatest of the successors of Nanak, and to this day the 
Sikhs perform pilgrimages to Nander, where there is a colony of the 
Khalsa, and where they have erected a temple second only in 
sanctity to tlie Golden Temple of Amritsar. 

Govind Singh nominated Banda> a native of Southern India, 
as his successor, to whose standard the Sikhs flocked when he 
reached the north. AtSirhind he defeated and slew the Musa Iman 
Governor, and then established a stronghold below Sirmur between 

Vioi^itudea of Sikhs. * 1 “ Jumna, and harried 

the baharanpiir District. The Emperor 
Bahadur Shah marched against him, but Banda had already been 
defeated, and withdrew into the hills near Jammu. In 1713 the 
Mughal Viceroy matched against Banda, but was defeated by the 
Sikhs near Gurdaspur, where they had built a stronghold. Finally, 
however, the Sikhs, assailed by fresh forces, were vanquished , and 
Banda surrendered at Gurdaspur, and was taken to Delhi, where 
he a,nd many of his followers were put to death. Subsequently 
the sect was vigorously persecuted, and the Siklis were suppressed 
for a generation. In his Tlisiory of the Bikha, Cunningham thus 
recapitulates the story of their vicissitudes up to this point : 

Thus, at the end of two centimes, had the Sikh faith become established as 
Two centuries of progress. * prevailing sentiment and guiding principle to 
work Its way in the world. Nanak disengaged his 
little society of woishippei's from Hindu idolatrv and Muhamimidan superstitieH, 
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mem free on a broad basis of rejigioua and moral purity ; M 
ved the infant eommunity from declining into a sect of quietisd 
Arjan gave his increasing followers a written rule of conduct and a 
civiT^ganization ; Har Govind added the use of arms and a military system 
and Govind Singh bestowed upon them a distinct political existence, and 
insjjired them with the desire of being socially free and naturally independent.. 
Ko further legislation was required; a firm persuasion had been elaborated, and 
a vague feeling had acquired consistence as an active principle. Sikhism arose 
where fallen and corrupt Brahminical doctrines were most strongly acted on by 
the vital and spreading Muhammadan belief. 

It may be added that, as in tlie case of other sects whose 
vicissitudes are recorded in the history of the world, religiou.s 
persecution gave to Sikhism that vivifying inflnence which was 
the necessary stimulus to permanence and progress. The weakness 
of the declining Mughal Empire after the death of Aurangzeb 
afforded a favourable opportunity for the rise of other nationalities 
in India during the eighteenth century. The Mahrattas established 
their power in Southern India, raided as far as Delhi, and w'atered 
their horses on the banks of the Sutlej. The Persian Nadir 
Shah marched to the Mughal capital ; and his invasion was follov/- 
ed by the incursions of Ahmad Shah Abdali. Both these conquerors 
were harassed on the line of march by the Sikhs, who established 
themselves on the Ravi, and raised the fort of Ram Raoni near 
Amritsar, where the able leader Jassa Singh proclaimed the birth 
jassa Singh, leader of the of a iicw powcr, the army of the Khalsa. 
Kiiaisa. In 1756, however, Taimur, son of the 

Durani Governor of Lahore, attacked the Sikhs, levelled their 
fort, and filled the sacred tanks with the ruins of their building.s. 
The Sikhs under Jassa Singh fled to the hills and when the Afghans 
retired, arose in great numbers, seized Lahore, and coined money 
there with the inscription Coined by the Grace of the Khalsa in 
the country of Ahmad, conquered by Jassa.” After capturiiigJDelhi 
the Mahrattas drove the Sikhs from Lahore, but being defeated at 
Panipat in 1760, by the combined Afghan and Delhi forces, the 
Mahratta tide was stemmed for a time. The Afghan Ahmad Shah 
now retired again to Kabul, leaving deputies at Lahore and Sirhind, 
but the Sikhs gained additional strength in the absence of regular 
Government, and erected forts; among others, Charat Singh, grand¬ 
father of Banjib Singh, established a stronghold north of Lahore 
at Gujranwala. In 1761 they assembled in force at Amritsar, per¬ 
formed their ablutions in the restored sacred pool, and ravaged the 
country on either side of the Sutlej ; but in the following year they 
were dispersed with great slaughter by Ahmad Shah in his sixth 
invasion ; and thei? chief place of Amritsai was again polluted and 
destroyed. 


MINISr/f^ 




ap|)eared only to add fuel to tho flames. 
^%gC^^5^cession of numbers, inspired by the lust of revenge and the 
^[ope of ambition, the Sikhs again rose 40,000 strong, plundered 
Kasur and Maier Kotla, and marched on Sirhind, where they defeat¬ 
ed the x\fghan Governor, destroyed Sirhind, where the mother and 
children of Govind Singh had been mua'dered a hundred years 
before, and spread over the country from the Sutlej to tihe Jumna. 
During the succeeding year tJie Afghans retired from Lahore, where 
■Sikhs est^vblishcid at Laiioro, the >Si,khs established themselves, ob~ 
lining their Musalman prisoners in chains 
to wash the foundations of their demolished mosques with the 
blood of hogs. The whole country from the Jhelum to the Sutiej 
was added to the Sikli dominion, and partitioned among the chiefs 
and their followers, who then assembled at Amritsar, and proclaim¬ 
ed their rule. During the next two years the political system of the 
8ikh Commonwealth was established, resolving itself into a confed¬ 
erate feudalism in which every Sikh was free, their moving prin¬ 
ciple being warlike sway and their instrument the sword —the steel 
of Govind. Each year they assembled at Amritsar, 

With varying fortunes the power of the Sikh confederacies was 
consolidated, and in 1785 we find them predominant from the fron¬ 
tiers of Oudh to the Indus. Their prestige is illustrated in the 
story of the traveller Foster who describes the alarm caused to a 
petty (iiief and his people by the a 2 :)pearance of two Sikh liorse- 
men under the w'alls of their fort, and the assiduous vservices and 
respectful attention which the same miniber of troopers met with 
from the local authorities of Garliwml, and from the assembled w ay¬ 
farers at a place of public reception. 

The invasion of the Punjab in 1798 by Shah Zeman brought 
^ , into eminence the youthful chief, 

.m\]i y mg . Eanjit Singh, wdio was invested by the 

Afghan ^yith royal power at Lahore. Henceforth the history of 
Eanjit Singh is the history of the Sikhs until they came into 
conflict with the British, 

III 1788 the Sikhs asked the aid of the English against the Mah* 
rattas, wdio were encroaching on their dominions ; but in 1803 we 
find 6,000 of this warbke people opposing, in the ranks of the Mah- 
rattas, the arms of Lake at Aligarh. They afterwards submitted to 
Lake, and assisted hin#in the operations of the following year ; 
while these friendly relations culminated in an amicable engage¬ 
ment with Eanjit Singh in 1808. That great chief moulded the 
congeries of confederacies into a nation, established his ascendan(?.y 
throughout the Punjab, and in 1809 concluded a treaty with Sir 
David Ochterlony, handing over the Sikhs between the Sutlej and 



ito Blitish protection, and confining Ins own domi: , 
Utrv north and west of the former river. ITiider Ban^ 
i.«e Eiupire spread to the Derajat on the west, to Kashmir 
^&rth, and to Multan on the south The war ike character 

of this great people was inaintained m their struggles with the 

Afghant ami thmr chief had sufficient acumen to avoid conflict 
with his powerful English neighbours. 

Like the Mahrattas and other native powers of India, the Sikhs 
took into their employ European military adventurers. In 1822 
the French Oeiierals Ventura and Allard reached Lahore, and were 
.riven employment. “ It has been usual says Cunningham to 
attribute the superiority of the Sikh Army to the laboure of these 
two officeis, and of their gub. 9 equent coadjutors Generals Court and 
Avitabilo • but in trutli the Hikh owes his excellence as a soldier to 
his own hardihood of charactir, to that spirit of adaptation w hich 
di-stinguishes every new people, and to the leelmg o a common 
interest and destiny implanted iii him by his great teachers.^ 
Thev were moreover brought up m the great school of war and in 
that struggle for existence which by the law of nature involves 
the survival of the fittest. 


ijEt 


The early forces of the Sikh.s w'cre composed of horsemen, but 
they soon adopted the matchlock m 
Tbo Hikh regular army. place of the bow and spear. After his 
visit to Lord Lake’s .\rmv in I80r,, Eanjit Singh began to form 
battalions of regular infantry, giving them good pay and direct- 

imi personal attention to their dress and equipment; and by 
decrees the infantrv came to be regarded as (he principal arm. 
The European officers thus foind excellent material into 
which to introduce western methods of discipline and training. The 

ceneral constitution of a Sikh regiment was a ( ommandant and 
adiutant, with subordinate officers to each company. The riien 
were paid bv depulies of the payn-astcr, tlie rolls leing idiecked 
bv clerks who daily noted down whether the men wore present 
or absent. Each regiment had a Granthi, and the (jranln was 
donosited near the regimental colour. Light tents and pack 
aulmals were allowed for each battalion, and two cooks for each 
company. The men Uved generally m barracks. 

The advance of British power and the extension of British do- 
minions naturally alarmed the Sikhs. On 
The Sikhs and the British. British border was advanc- 

edtothe Sutlej, on the south Sind was annexed after Sir Charles 
Napier’s campaign, and British armies occupied Afghanistan, thus 
hemming in the Punjab on the west also. But although Ranjit 
Si^ viewed the rise of British Empire with alarm, ho was 
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wise to realize the futility of armed opposition 
His lifetime he repressed the warlike aspirations of ' thds^ 
^ Avho wished to oppose the British, who, the great chief 
foresaw, w^ould soon colour the whole map of India red. In 
June 1839, lianjit Singh died. He had consolidated a kingdom, 
and wrested the Province of Peshawar from the Afghans; he had 
armed and disciplined a hundred thousand men, and had raised 
a numerous artillery; and in his wisdom he had known how to 
Anwhy after Ranjit Singh’8 keep peace with the English, But his 
. cleath was the signal for internal dissen« 

sions, and a mutinous spirit arose in the army which in course of 
time rendered the troops the principal political power in the state. 
A condition of military anarchy supervened; the KliaJsa were 
impatient at seeing the red line enclosing their territory on 
every side, and although they aided to some extent the aveiiging 
army in the march to Afghanistan after the Kabul disaster of 1841, 
a conflict became inevitable, in view of the overbearing character 
of the Sikh soldiery, and the geographical and pohtical necessity 
for British expansion. 

After several changes in the succession following on the death 
of Eanjit Singh his reputed son Dhalip Singh eventually succeeded, 
but being an infant, power was vested in the Maharani aided by a 
minister. One minister after another succeeed to power, and the 
court became a centre of intrigue and debauchery in which good 
government was impossible. In the middle of 1845, when the Sikh 
anarchy became acute owing to these causes and the increasing 
power of the army, Sirdar Jowahir Singh was Minister. He appeaiu • 
to have been a drunken debauchee, and in September he was put to 
deatli by the troops, who thus confirmed the ascendancy they had 
long in reality held. They dictated terms to the Sikh Government, 
and while they declared that they desired peace, there was a strong 
party clamorous for war, and they said that if the English troops 
marched to Ludhiana and Ferozepore, they Would march too. The 
Sikh Army had, in fact, now entirely usurped the f imctious of Gov¬ 
ernment ; and the Lahore Durbar eventually agreed with the war 
party, in the fulfilment of whose views they foresaw the destruc¬ 
tion of Sikh military power, and hoped thus to maintain their own 
position on the discomfiture of the vanquished. 


CHAPTER II. 

THB CAUSES OE WAR- 





It) is perhaps unnecessary to relate at length the immediate 
^ causes which led up to the conflict with 

ri IS pres ige. Sikhs, to detail the intrigues of the 

various leaders, and the circumstances of thestateof anarchy, char¬ 
acterised by savage and bloody crimes, which ensued when the 
strong hand of Ranjit Singh was removed by death. The soldiery 
of the Punjab had witnessed from afar the disaster of the retreat 
from Kabul. It is true that they had seen also the advance of the 
victorious army, and the triumph of its return, which was celebrated 
with barbaric “pageantiy at Peshawar; but the British army had 
lost the prestige of invincibility which it gained during a hundred 
years of victory throughout peninsular India. The Sikhs not un¬ 
naturally feared the aggression of their powerful neighbour, and 
viewed wdth apprehension the British 
The Briti«h aclvanoe. advance to the Sutlej. This advance 
had been carried out contrary to the policy of 1809, when the 
Jumna had formed the north-western boundary of British India, 
and the province of Sirhind became a buffer and neutral state 
separating it from the trans-Sutlej Punjab. Ludhiana had, indeed, 
long been occupied by a British detachment, but this, and the 
Subathu garrison, was the sole outpost of the advancing empire in 
that direction up to the period of the Afghan war in 1838. In that 
year 12,000 men assembled at Ferozepore, which had passed under 
British protection three years before, for the advance into 
Khorasan ; and a division of troops was left there during the 
campaign. To support these two posts of Ludhiana and Feroze¬ 
pore, a reserve was posted at Ambala in 1842. The occupation 
of Sind in the meantime threatened Sikh territory at Multan, 
and a bridge-of-boats was thrown across the Sutlej near Feroze¬ 
pore, while small steamers plied on the river. The Sikhs then 
had come to think their independence monaced andw^ar inevitable, 
while on their side the English expected to be forced into a collision 
with the overbearing soldiery of the Khalvsa. The situation was 
naturally viewed from a different aspect fi'om the two hanks of 
the Sutlej; the Sikhs feared, and all India expected, that the 
power which, lilce Aaron's rod, had swallowed up all the other 
States of India, would now direct attention to further conquests; 
the British saw that in the predominance of the Sikh army the 
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of regular Government would be broken up, anfl 
t^ 43 ^iarauders would infest tlic country and endang(i 

_They naturally took measures for the proteetion of their 

fi’ontier, which were misconstrued by the Sikhs into a menace to 
their liberty. It appeared only natural to orientals that the 
power which dominated the whole of peninsular India and Hind¬ 
ustan should desire to extend its territory to the geographical and 
historic boundary of India which was marked by the Hindu Kush. 

Up to 1838 the troops on the frontier were -one regiment at 

Brifeh troop, on the froutfer. Subathu and two at-Ludbiana. lord 

Kllenborougb formed new stations 
at Ambala, Kasauli and Simla, and placed in all some 14-,000 men 
and 48 field guns on the border. The next Governor-General, Sir 
Henry Hardinge, increased the force to 32,000 men, with 68 field 
guns,"in support of which 10,000 men with artillery were at iVleenit. 

Meanwhile the chiefs of the Punjab, jealous of one another and 
The Sikh Chiofa *^6 power of the army, urged 

hostilities with the British in hopes of 
bringing about the fall of the martial power of the Khalsa, and the 
consequent, or at least subsequent, establi.shment oflheir own posi¬ 
tion and authority. The chiefs Lsl Singh and Tej Singh urged them 
to war, and the men would assemble in groups in their camps and 
cantonments, and meet round the tomb of Eanjit Singh to talk of 
the battle in prospect and to swear fidelity to the Khalsa. In 
November 1845 it might have been perceived that war was inevi¬ 
table. During that month the Sikh troops began to move in 
detachments from Lahore, and on the 11 th December their army • 
under Tej Singh and Lai Singh crossed the Sutlej between Hariki 
and Kasur. 

From the short history which has been given of the rise and 
iirogress of tlie Sikhs, the motives by which this great people were 

Sikh miiitfwrj’povver. inspiied, jiid the prestige thej' had 
acquired under the rule of Kanjit Singh 
and in their struggles with the Afghans, it will be understood wdiai 
a formidable power was arrayed against the British, wdio had 
hitherto found the peoples of India a comparatively easy conquest. 
Yet the mistake so frequently made by British authorities was 
made in this instance also. The British Government and army 
despised their enemies, and anticipated a victory no loss easy than 
those gained in Southern India and in Hindustan. They ajiprc- 
ciated neither the martial and religious spirit, the unity of feeling 
in the army, nor the strength of the training and organization they 
had undergone under Ranjit Singh, the Lion of the Pimjab. The 
information as to the coniposition of the army of the Khalsa is not 
very complete. A detail of Ranjit S’ngh's infantry in 1835 was 
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I in the Delhi Gazette. It shows 34 b^ittalions, inolxl 
hiposed of Furbialis and Gurkhas, and it mentions tha" 
Eiattalions were in process of formation. A traveller in the 
Punjab the following year numbered the Sikh infantry at 40 bat- 
Eiinjiii Singh’a Army in 1836* talions, each with 1,000 rank and file. 

Ho wrote :—The privates are tall, thin 
men with good features; they are capable of enduring the fatigue of 
long marches for several days in succession; so that it has become a 

byword that the Punjabis have iron legs_the dress of the Sikh in- 

faiitry consists of a blue turban with one end loose and spread to cover 
the head, back of tlie neck, and shoulders, and regulation coat in 
imitation of the French ; trousers of blue linen, tight at the ankles, 
musket, pouch, etc., with black leather cross belt."" Their muskets 
Were stated to be ‘‘ of very inferior stamp, incapable of throwing a 
ball to any distance, and on quick and repeated discharges liable 
to burst; their firing is bad, as their sole object appears to be to aim 
at a regularand simultaneous volley, punishment awaiting any, the 
report of whose piece is a second too late. The consequence is, in 
their hurry to deliver their fire as one report, they never bring their 
muskets to the proper lc\’el, and their cartridges are all thrown np- 
Avards at an angle of about 30 degrees. On parade they give utter¬ 
ance to abxisivo expressions, striking freely any of a rank inferior 
to their own. ^ The commandant canes the adjutant, who in turn 
strikes the officers at the head of companies, who again vent their 

ill-humour on the non-commissioned and privates.On their 

marches they encamp very regxikrly; and I saw^ 30,(K)0 men, the Army 
of Peshawar, moved with as much facility as a single regiment on 
tliis (the British) side of the Sutlej, No wheeled carriage is allowed, 
and their oWu bazaars contain all they require. The Sikh 
Cavaliy amounts to about 40,000, all iiTegular with the except 
tion of three regiments under the command of Monsieur Allard.” 

The cavalry appear to have been very inferior to the in¬ 
fantry, and were badly mounted and equipped. The Maha¬ 
raja had some very good field guns, but his battering train was 
of no value. The guns were badly horsed, the animals being 
undersized, and the harness was of an inferior description. Ran jit 
Singh died in 1839, and it is not probable that the army improved 
after his death. Another statement says there were 15,000 regular 
cavaliy, the famous ** Ghorcharas.” And besides the regular troops 
that have been detailed, there w'^ere the levies of various Sirdars, 
amounting perhaps to some 80,000 men. 

Sir Henry Hardinge, the Governor General, was himself a sol* 
Policy of the Governor- dier holding the rank of Lieutenant* 
General, and had served under AVelling* 
ton in the Peninsular War. The state of afiairs in the Punjab caused 
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ove from Caloiitfca to the Upper Provinces 
1845, a step he had already decided on in Junej 
Minute to his Council:— 

To carry the pacific policy of the Government of India into efiect, we 
have been content to snlTer great inconvenience, considerable expense, and 
Bonae risk, necessarily caused by the presence of a large disorganised Bikh force 
on the frontier, recpiiring, on our part, an army to be assembled for the pro¬ 
tection of onr frontier, and in close contact with that of the Sikhs. We have 
never relinquished the hope that some amelioration may eventually take 
place, alTording the prospect of a re-cstahlishment of a Sikh Government, 
able to carry on its ordinary fur.ctions. We have never abandoned the 
expectation that, after anarchy and jnilitary violence have long prevailed, 
these disorders, having reached their maturity, might . subside, worn out and 
exhausted by their own violence ; or that some mpn of superior capacity and 
master mind might appear amongst them, able to control this mutinous 
army, and to reconstruct a strong Sikh Government. 

Tlie corresponrler.ee of Major BroadfooP, Agent to the Gov¬ 
ernor-General on the North-West Frontier, depicted the state of 
anarchy, riot, and debaiicheLy prevalent at this time in the Lahore 
Durbar. Wanting to the Secret Committee, on the river Ganges olf 
Monghyr on the 30th September 1845, Sir H. Hardinge said :— 

The forbearance of the Government of India has been caixied to an 
extent beyond that which has been ciistomary. Every military pxecai'.- 
tion has, however, been taken ; advice and warnings have been repeatedly 
conveyed to the Lahore Government in the plainest language; even the risk 
of giving offence by such language has been inorjred, rather than fail in the 
essential point of clearly defining the nature of our policy, and of having 
that policy well understood. T am convinced that our desire, to see the Mf,ha- 
raja’s Government re-established oa a basis of independence and strergdi 
is well known to the most influential and leading chiefs. Their personal in¬ 
terests endargered by the democratic revolution so successfully accom¬ 
plished by the Sikh Army, may induce those chiefs to exert all their efforts 
to compel the British Government to interfere ; but these a tern pts and an}’’ 
danger resulting from them will be attributable, not to our forbearance hut 
to their personal fears for Life and property. You may be assured that whilst 
I shall omit no precautions and be prepared for any event, I shall persevere 
in the direct course I have hitherto pursued, of endeavouring by moderation, 
good faitli, and friendly advice to avert the necessity of British interference 
by force of i.rms in the ailairs of the Punjab. 

On the 21st September the Sikh Minister, Jowahir Singh, 

^ ^ , was put to death by the soldiery at La- 

narc y at a lore. hore; the Rani was declared Regent, 
and, as the Governor-General wrote from Agra on the 23rd October, 


^ Appoint cd hi Nuvomber 1644. 
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bv^rument if such it could be called was carried on at the^i 
r the Punchayats of the Army. The Army at the same nin^ 
evinced, in forbidding the Diwan to coinmunicate direct with 
the British Agent, that in future no letter to the English was to be 
written until the army had deliberated on its contents. They declar¬ 
ed, li ovvever, tliat they desired peace, but that if troops marched from 
our stations to Ludhiana and Ferozepore, they would march too j 
if not, that each power should keep its own territory in peace/ 

It has been asserted that the outbreak of hostilities with the 
„ . ., Sikhs was in great measure due to their 

^ alarm at the attitude of the British Gov¬ 

ernment, and the movement of British troops, which were con¬ 
sidered a menace to their independence. With regard to this the 
Governor-General wrote from Ambala on the 2nd December 1845, 
that in consideration of the improbability of the Sikh Army crossing 
the Sutlej, he had determined that no movement should be made 
towards the river by the forces from Ambala and Meerut, and that 
he had pos%)oned any change in the presen t distribution of troops. 
He had on the 26th November met Sir Hugh Gough, the Commandor- 
in-Chief and Major Broadfoot at Karnal, and in purauance of this 
policy he had ordered the countermarch of the 9th Lancers, which 
the former had directed to proceed from Meerut to Ambala. He 
had, however, made certain preparations, news of whicli, probably 
in an exaggerated form, no doubt reached the Lahore Durbar. 
Writing to the Commander-in-Cliief on the 2tta October, the Gov¬ 
ernor-General said: '‘On or before the I2th November arrangements 
will have been made by which the Commissariat Department will 
be prepared to equip nearly two-thirds of the force at, and in ad¬ 
vance of Meerut, with the necessary means of mariihing at the short¬ 
est notice. In the present state of our relations with the Lahore 
Government, J do not anticipate the probability of any emergencies 
arising which ran require the army to take the field this autumn. 

Nevertheless, having to deal with a 
mutinous Sikli army, which has usurp¬ 
ed the functions of the government, 
and whose caprice may at. any time 
force on a rupture with our forces on the 
frontier, 1 hav^e deemed it advisable to 
he prepared with the means of move¬ 
ment to the extent noted in the margin, 
and as it is desirable that the an’ange- 
ment should be made on the most econo¬ 
mical scale, the whole will be hired at the halting rates.” 


7 '’l’roo]»6 Horse Artillen'. 

6 Companies Toot Artillery. 

4 L*ght Field Batteries. 

C Regiments Dragoons. 
Regiments Light- Cavalry. 

6 Regimont-s European fn- 
fantry. 

Regiments Native Infan¬ 
try. 

fi, 100 Sappers and Miners. 

2 Regimonta Irregular Caval¬ 
ry- 


^Mftjor Broadfoot to the Secretary to the Government of India, 20th September 1845, 
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jmTatious for ar. 

including the mtention 



lijfs- letter of the 2ncl December alread}^ alluded to, tlie^ 
nor-General states that he has mac 
preparations for the eventualitv of war, 
of bringing up, from stations in rear of 
Me^iit, the troops noted in the margin 
which, with the exception of the c.rtil- 
lery, would be cantoned at or near 
Kimr a, 28 miles h’oni Ludhiana, and 
10 miles in advance of Sirhind, At the 


4 Companies Euwpean Ar¬ 
tillery from Cawnpore. 

1 Troop Horse Artillery. 

4 Kegiments Xati\’e Cavalry. 

5 Regiinenta Native Infantry. 

same time he wrote 


1 shall not consider the match of the Sikh troops in hostile anay to“ 
wards the hanks of the Sutlej as a cause justifying hostilities, if no actual 
violation of our frontier sliould occur. The same privilege which we take 
to adopt precautionary measures on bur side must be conceded to them. 
Every forbearance shall be shown to a weak Government struggling for 
existence against its soldiers in a state of successful mutiny. 

The Sikhs had iii the meantime been endeavouring to tamper 
with the British native army on an extensive scale, appealing to 
their religious prejudices and making lavish promises of promo¬ 
tion and reward. But the native army remained loyal to the 
British Government. 


From a letter written by Major Broadfoot to the Commander- 
Sikh movements. in-Chief on the 20th ■November, it would 

appear tliat hostilities were imminent, 
although both the Agent and tlie Governor-General seem to have 
considered up to the last momeit that the Sikhs would not cross the 
Sutlej.^ On that date the Agent wrote : — During the night of 17th 
the chiefs had agreed on and tlie Durbar had ordered in writirig the 
followmg plan of operations -The Army was to be divided into 
seven divisions, one to remain at Lahore, and the rest to pro(;eed 
against llupar, Ludhiana, Hariki, Eerozepore, and Sind, while 
one was to proceed to Peshawar ; and a force under Baja 
Gulab Singh wm to be sent to Attock. Bach division was to be of 
8,000 to iXOOO men ! against Ferozepore under Sham Singh Atari- 
wala; against Plariki, Baja Lai Singh ; against Ludhiana, Sirdar Tej 
Singh, the new Commander-in-Chief, and against Eupar, a bro-^her 
of Sena Singh Mujitia. Tlie force under Sham Singh w^as to ne 
4,000 horse, and tw^o brigades of infantry, with guns; under Baja 
Lai Singh, 4,500 horse and two infantry brigades; under Sirdar Tej 
Singh, four brigades of infantry (one of them irregulars and one 
new levies) and 1,000 horse. 
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tte of tlirs virtual declaration of war, the Govemor-G 
.. _.^v>nor.Gcnerairo- retained his optimte opinions an _ 
Gcceniber 4th wrote from AnibaJa to the 

Secret Committee 

The Rani and Sirdars' are becomirig more and more urgent that the 
Army should advance to the frontier, believing that in the present posture of 
affairs the only hope of saving their lives and prolonging their power is to bo 
found in bringing about a collision with the British forces. The ».,ikh Army 
moves with evident reluctance. My own impression remains unaltered. I da 
not expect that the troops will come as far as the banks of the feutle], or that 
any positive acts of aggression will be committed ; but it is evident that the 
Rani and the Chiefs are, for their own preservation, endeavouruig to raise 
a storm, which, when raised, they will be powerless either to direct or allay. 

I shall await the replv^ from Lahore to Major Eroadfoot’s last communica¬ 
tion to the Vakil. If the reply from the o.stensiblc Government, acting 
under the control and at the dictation of the Army, is hostile, I shall at once 
order up troops from Meerut and other stations to the support of our advanc¬ 
ed army, persevering up to the last moment in the sincere desire to avoid hos¬ 
tilities. 

It may be said that the Governor-Generars view of the situa¬ 
tion was neither justified by the march of events at Lahore, npr by 
considerations of military exigency. In his anxiety to avoid -war he 
imperilled the military situation, exposed himself to the 
of defeat in detail, and the small garrisons of Ferozepore and Ludhi¬ 
ana to the. risk of a disaster wliich was only averted by the enemy s 
lack of enteiprise. Even policy itself was not served by an exuibitioa 
of mih‘t<ii'y weakness on the frontier where a display of armed foice 
might have reduced the Khalsa to submission, and thus averted hos¬ 
tilities. Tiie situation immediately prior to the w^ar may perhaps 
be compared with that in Booth Afiica before the outbreak of hos¬ 
tilities in 1899. Sir H. Hardinge considered, rightly or wrongly; 
that military preparations would evoke hostile action; aud as a 
statesman he w^as obliged to utilise all peaceful means before the 
resort to arms; the event proved hostilities to be inevitable, where 
a show of strength at the outset might have averted them. 

In connection with these remarks, the following extract from a 
letter written by Bir II. Hardinge to Major Broadfoot in June 184f:> 
is interesting:— 

Every despatch from England inculcates a pacific policy ; and we must 
show that military men in the conduct of alfairs usually transacted by civil 
officers, on which peace or ^var hangs by a slender thread, can bo trusted for 
their prudence as safely as those who, in the event of war would have no 
military reputation to gratify 


Singh and Lai Singh, 


2 Ko reply appears to have been received'* 
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hg Sikh Government as our advanced guard, occupying til 
ivcon the Indus and the Sutlej, is a sound military and polktii 
dent. The advantage is evident, and British India., already over- 
rCrequires no addition by the appropriation of territory so long possessed 
by an ally whose interests have alwa) s been opposed to those of the British 
Government’s enemies.” 

On the outbrca.k of war the British forces were disposed as fol- 
Diaposition of the Britiah lows : At Ferozepore, an exposed and un- 
fortified cantonment, under Major Gen¬ 
eral Sir John Littler :— 

2 Troops Horse Artillery, 

2 Light Field Batteries, 

62nd Foot, 

8th Native Light Cavalry, 

3rd Irregular Cavalry, 

12th, 14th, 27th, 33rd, 54th and 63rd Bengal Native Infantry, 
altogether some 7,000 fighting men. 

At Ludhiana, higher up the Sutlej, and about 80 mile-s distant, 
was a small fort with a garrison under Brigadier H, M. Wheeler, 
C. B.-- 

2 Troops Horse Artillery. 
oOth Foot. 

I Eegiment Native Cavalry. 

11th, 26tb, 42nd, 481 h and 73rd Bengal Native Infantry. 

About 5,000 figliting men. 

At Amhala, 80 miles from luidhiana, and 160 from Ferozepore, 
the garrison was under Major-General Sir AV. R. Gilbert.;— 

l|| 3rd Light Dragoons. 

9th, 31st, and 80th Foot. 

4th and 5th Light Cavalry. 

Governor-General’s Bodyguard. 

16th, 24th, 41st, 45th, and 47th Bengal Native Infantry, 

At Kasauli—^the 29th Foot. 

At Subathu—the 1st Bengal Eiu’opean Regiment* 

Altogether 10,000 fighting men. 

At Meerut there was a force of 9,000 men and 26 guns, including 
the 9th and 16th Lancers, 3rd Light Cavalry, and 10th Foot. 

The Nasiri and Sirmur battalions of Gurkhas were near Simla 
ftjid Dehra Bum respectively, 
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the records of the time it would appear that the tf. 

regiments of the Bengal Army had _ 
some time been undergoing that deter-o 


% 
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troops. 


‘ ^ - ^ - - ^ 

ration of. diacipline which. ci Iminatccl a dozen years later in the 
gi*eat mutiny. They were no longer the a -Idi' rs of Lake and Hast- 
• ings, the heroes of Laswari, of Seringapatam, and of expeditious 
overseas. In the snows and deserts of Afghanistan and amid the 
bloody scenes of the Khurd Kabul Pass and Jagdalak they had lost 
much of their ardour and prestige, while they had seen the defeat 
and slaughter of their hitherto invincible European comi'ades. 
They fought well on occasion, when led by their British officers and 
stimulated by the presence and example of British regiments ; but 
their training and their discipline h-ft much to be desired ; they 
feared the Sikhs, and their demeanour in action was imcertaim 
Tins was exemplilied by their behaviour at Mudki and Ferozeshahr, 
where they shirked the fight; although they retrieved their reputa¬ 
tion in subsequent actions. 

The charaoteristica of tlie leaders of tbe opposing forces will 
Leaders of the opposing manifest tliemselv^ as the drama is im- 
toreea. folded. On the Sikh side there were 

commanders undoubtedly brave, but possessing neither that moral 
courage which alone can command success, nor that co^dence m 
the prospects of their cause which is so great an mcentive to victory ; 
while the honest purpose oi some of them was at least open to im¬ 
putation. 

The British had m^w^y leaders who had graduated in the great 
school of w^ar, among them men. with the experience of the Peninsula 
and Waterloo, and of the Gwalior campaign and Afghanistan, bir 
Hugh Gough, the veteran officer in chief con^and, was a brave 
and daring soldier, a fine leader of men possessing the confidence of 
his troops. Like all great leaders, he knew that the only way to 
command success was to press the fight to a finish, and he h^i not 
that fear of a heavy casualty list which has possessed so many of 
his successors. Ho had, in fact, those great qualities of character 
which make for success^^ however dearly-bought it may be. 




CHAPTER III. 






THE FIRST SIKH WAR. MUDKI AND FEROZESHAHR. 


(Map 2,) 


On the 11th December 1845, the Sikh Army, nearly 50,000 
strong, with 100 guns, under Sirdars Lai 
The Sikhs cross the Sutlej. gjngh and Tej Singh, crossed the Sutlej 

in the vicinity of Hariki, and took up an entrenched position at the 
village of Ferozeshahr, 10 miles east of Ferozepore, which place 
was threatened but not attacked. Sir .John Littler had thrown up 
a line of entrenchments, and showed a bold front; but it is difficult 
to understand why the Sikhs did not overwhelm this isolated garri¬ 
son. Cunningham states that Lai Singh and Tej Singh had for their 
object not the destruction of a British division, but to get their own 
forces dispersed. But this idea of the treachery of the Sikh leaders 
and their sinister designs towards the IQialsa appears to have been 
carried to an absurd extent. Having once taken the field, it is not 
probable that they 'were guided in their actions by any such ulterior 
and far-fetched motives. 

The Governor-General had at length, on the 8th December, 


given directions for the iimbala force to 


Advance of the British. move forward on the 11 th for the relief of 

Ferozepore, he himself accompanying the Commander-in-Chief with 
the army, which he joined near Ludhiana. The garrison of the 
latter place, with the exception of a small force left to man the fort, 
also joined the advancing army, which arrived at Mudki on the 18th 
December 184-5, after a harassing march of 160 miles. The troops 
from the dffierent places in the Sirhind Division had been directed 
to move by forced marches on Bassian, where supplies had been 
collected, and on the 13th December the Governor-General issued 
a proclamation^ amounting to a declaration of war. The marches 
to the point of concentration, and from thence to Mudld, were long 
and difficult, along roads of heavy sand, wdiere water was scarce 
and the .short halts scarcely admitted of either cooking or repose, 
while the air was so charged with dust that the troops suffered 
severely from this cause and the thirst it created. 
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a rapid march of 150 miles in six days, the Britisl^tKo 

Mudki. 



One division under Major. 
General Sir Harry Smith. 

Bi'i^i;ade under Major-General 
Sir John M’Caskill. 

Brigade under Major-General 
W. Gilbert. 

5 Troops Horae Artillery. 

2 Light field batteries. • 

1 Cavalry Division. 


detailed in the margin, ^ under Generf).! 
Sir Hugh Gough, G.C.B., Commander- 
in-Ghief, arrived at Mudki, 20 miles fi-om 
Ferozepore, on the IStli December, and 
soon after noon took up tlieir encamping- 
ground in front of t-ho village. On arriv¬ 
ing at Wadni information had been 
received that . the Bikhs^ had detached a 
portion of their army to oppose the 
British and their advanced parties re tilled in the morning before 
the cavalry piquets. The British troops were in a state of eX“ 
hau^tion after their long march when at about 3 p.m. it was 
reported that the Sikhs were advancing to the attack, to the 
number of 15,000 to 20,000infantry, the same number of cavalry, 
and 40 guns. These numbers appear to have been over-estimated 
and they had probably o.iily some 4,000 or 5,000 infantry, besides 
10,000 horse and 22 guns. The British troops were hurried into 
action, the cavahy and horse artillery being pushed to the front 
while the - infantry and field batteries followed in support. 

The country was flat, covered w^ith low, and in some places thick 
Battle of Mudki, 1.8th juugle, but the first part of the action 
Dooember, 1S45. fouglit on Open ground with 

occasional large acacia trees, into which the enemy climbed, and 
inflicted heavy loss by their fire on the British troops. The mounted 
troops quickly checked the enemy 's advance. 

While the 9th Irregular Cavalry and part of the 4th Light Caval¬ 
ry under Brigadier Mactier threatened the 
Cavalry action. enemy's right, the 3rd Light Dragoons, 

with the 2ud Brigade of cavalry, consisting of the Body-Guard and 
5th Light Cavalry, with the remainder of the 4th Light Cavalry, 
swept round the left of the Sikh Army and along the whole rear of 
its infantry and guns, temporarily silencing the latter and putting 
the hostile caviilry to flight. During these operations the cavalry 
got into thick bush, and lost severely fi’om the fire of the Sikh in¬ 
fantry, which, together with their artillery, was screened behind 
the jungle and the sandy hillocks which dotted the plain. 

In the meantime the twelve British battalions formed 'from 
echelon of brigades into line and 
'.rh© infantry attack. advanced to the attack, the horse artil¬ 

lery was in support, and moved close up to the jungle, where the 
enemy's foot assailed *the advancing battalions. ISfight was now 
closing in, and the jungle was so thick and the dust that filled the 

^ Por detail of the Army of tho Sutloj ue© Appendix II. 
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^'kening, that little could be seen; With theh fiardc^_ 

cavalry, however, the^^OOth Foot leading, the British infan¬ 
try riislied upon the enemy, engaged the mwith the bayonet, drove 
them back with slaughter, and took 17 guns. The fight was main¬ 
tained during an hour and a half of dim starlight, amid a cloud of dust 
which obscured the air, until the battle ceased with the retirement 
of the enemy upon their main body at Ferozeshahr. In this action 
the British casualties amounted to 872 
Retirement of the sikha, killed and wounded. The enemyloss 

was not ascertained* 

On the morning of the 19th December the British wounded and 
nineteen captured guns were brought in under cover of the cavaJrj" 
outposts, which, were pusiied forward for this ptirpose. Informa¬ 
tion was received that the enemy was moving out to the attack, 
and the troops were marched out to a position in front of Mudki ; 
but as the Sikhs did not appear, they turned in again at one o'clock, 
and the afternoon was undisturbed. At night the army was rein- 
foi'ced by the arrival of the 29th Foot, the 1st European Light In¬ 
fantry, and a division of heavy guns ; the 29th having marched from 
Kasauli and the 1st Europeans,- from Subatlm, at the rate of from 
20 to 30 miles daily. Tliis brought the British to a strength of 
16,700 men and 69 guns. 

No movement took place on the 20th, but on the 21st the 
British Army under Sir Hugh Gongh with 
Advance on Ferozeshahr. Haidinge (who had volunteered 

his services) as second-in-command, moved out in the direction of 
the Sikh position at Ferozeshahr, leaving the sick a.ud wounded at 
Mudki. Instructions had been sent ^he previous evening to Sir 
■ John Littler, who commanded the troops at Ferozepore, to effect 
a junction wdth the Commander-.in-C.hief in the a ttack on the Sikh 
position, which was in an entrenched camp in the form of a deep 
horseshoe round the village of Ferozeshahr, equidistant from both 
Mudki and Ferozeporp. 

The British Army under Sir Hugh Gough, composed as detailed 
in the margin, struck camp at 3 A. m. on 
the 21st December 1845, and marched 
an hour later, moving in the direction of 
Ferozeshahr. Progress was slow, the 
broad front and the 
It was not until 


Cavalry mid ArtilUvy 
as at Mudki. 

Infantry. 

First Division, Major-Geueral 
Sir Harry Smith. 

18t.h "Brigade, Brigadier HiekH. 
31st Foot. 

2-Uh and S7th Native rnfaalr^s 
2nd Brigade, Brigadier Ryan 
oOtii Foot. 

>rl2nd and 4-8tli N. I. 

Second Division, Major-Gene¬ 
ral, Sir Walter Raleigh Gilbert. 


army moving on a 
morning being dark, 
they approached the Sikh position that 
news was received that Sir John Littler"s 
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Lo, Taylor, force had iiot juatchcd Until 8 ^ ^ 

Sir Hugh Gough, ever fiery and _ 
tuoua, wished to attack without waiting 
for this reinforcement; but Sir H. Hard- 
inge exercising his authority as Governor- 
General, decided that there should be no 
attack imtil the junction was ejected, 


Snd Erigfulo, Brigjwiier me- 
Laron. 

Ist European Ligiit Infantry. 
16th and 46th I. 

Third Diviflion, Brigadier 
■Wallace. 

9th IToot, 

2nd, 26th and 73rd N. I 


The junction with Bir John Littlor was efieoted at 1-30 P.M., 
Major-General Sir John the Army was again, placed at 


Littler. 

2 troops Horae Artillery. 

1| Light Field Battery. 

8th T.ight Cavalry. 

3rd Irregular Cavalry, 
lat Brigade, Brigadier Heed 
62ind Foot. 

12th N. 1. 

14th N, I. 

2nd Brigade. 

Brigadier Ashburnham. 

33rd N. I. 

44th N. 1. 

54th N. 1. 

Det. Sappers. 


the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief 
by Sir Henry Hardinge, who resumed 
his post as second-in-command. AVhile 
the troops halted for breakfast, Sir Hugh 
Gough rode forward to make a personal 


reconnaissance of the enemy^s position. 
The army was now drawn up in front of the southern and 
western faces of the Sikh position. The Snd Division wm on 
the right, its outer flank protected by a troop of horse artillery 
and the 3rd Light Dragoons and 4th Light Cavalry. The 3rd 
Division, separated from the 2nd by the massed guns under Bri- 
oradier Brooke (two troops horse artillery, two 9-poimder batteries, 
and a battery Sdneh howitzers) occupied the centime ; Sir John 
Littler^ s Division from Ferozepore was on the lett, having im its 
ridit flank two troops horse artillery, the Body Guard,^ and the 5th 
Lmht Cavalry ; and on its left two 9-pounder batteries, the 3rd 
faegular Cavalry, and the 8th light Cavalry ; Sir Harry Smith s 
Division formed'a general reserve in rear of the centre. His two 

brigades were separated by nearly a mile of ground occupied by the 

mass of artillery, the 1st Brigade being on the right. 

The right attack was led by Sic Hugh Gough ; the left by Sir 
Henry Hardinge. Much valuable time was lost in making arrange- 
ments for the attack, and the forward movoment did not take place 
until 4 P.M., a late hour to begin a battle, particularly on 
shortest dav in. the year when only some two horns of daylight 
lOTiained. "Sir Harry Smith states’ that none of the Generals of 


, Aqtobiogtaphyof Sir Horry Smith. London, John MuiTny, 1903. 
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A were made the least aware of how or what or where 
j attack The army was one unwieldy battalion under one 
.h. 'h.<l uot b» paBW the po«.r .! 

ss'-.tsrr- r 

to within 150 yards of the Sikh battery, when the order was given 
to charge But the enemy stood manfully to their guns, causing 
sMh ha voc in the ranks of the 62nd Foot that the Bngadier directed 
tW to retire, which they did in good order, having sustained a 
orof 17 officers and 186 men. The native regiments at the same 
time gave away, and the Division, being thus repulsed, fell back 
irstb Foot and 26th Native Infantry, of the 3rd Division 

The Sikh M’eeted the repulse of Littler’s Division w.ith loud 
shouts o.t‘ triumph, and the news of this 
Repulse of Littio.r’fl Division, passed dowii the British line 

-before the remainder of the force was led to the attack. 

Themht Brigade under Brigadier Taylor now moved to the 
qttsek suoDorted by Brigadier McLaren^s Brigade in echelon 
on the left^ The 80th and 29th Foot rushed forward m the face 
of a murderous fire, crossed the Sikh entrenchments, captured the 
guns at that point, and penetrated the enemy s camp. Here the 
hostile infantry made a determined stand, and a tanatical ch^ge 
was carried out by a body of Akalis ^ in chain armour, who inflicted 
considerable loss before they were bayoneted. These two brigades 
having destroyed the Sikh gunners, who fought to the last, found 
more infantry drawn up behind the guns, and only diwe them to 
take cover among then tents after a desperate fight, during which 
the enemy's swordsmen charged again and again with great valoui. 
The centre Division now joined in the attack, but were stag¬ 
gered for a time by the heavy fire of guns 
General attack. musketry with which they were met. 

Their left was not only checked, but was tictually falling back, 

when the 9th Foot were rallied by Captam Boi’ton," and Sir Harry 

Smith brought up Brigadier Ryan’s Brigade from the reseive and 
re-established the battle in that part of the Ime. The 60th Foot at 


1 Fanatical aeccticsi 
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I bore the brunt of the attack of four of Avitabile's^ „ 
jnch, Sir Harry Smtli relates, Were' ‘ at this momcint ik? 
noble aiicl triumphant /' But, led by the General, Colonel 
.and Brigadier Ryan, the 50th charged into the enemyV 
trenches, drove them back after a hand-to-hand conflict, captured 
the guns, and put the Sikhs to flight. Pushing forward with the 
50th in-line, and joined by many stragglers from the right of his 
line, and by a detachment of the 1st Europeans under Captain 
Seaton, Sir Harry Smith attacked and captured the village of 
Feroze»shahr, where a scene of awful slaughter ensued, as the 
enemy would not lay down their arms. Here many horses and 
camels were captured. 

When Sir Harry Smithes Division was brought up, the 3rd 
Dragoons carried out a fine charge right through the enemy's lines, 
and again proved the value of shock action. 

In the meantime Gilbert's Division had wheeled to their left 
Capbiro of tiio SikU posi- after oaiTpug the entienohment, and 
^ charged along the line, capturing and 

Spiking many guns. They then, made towards- the village of 
Ferozeshahr, but on the way w’ere scattered by the explosion of a 
powder magazine, which destroyed many, and broke up McLareiTs 
Brigade, part of which retired to the entrenchments, while others 
joined Sir Harry Smith in Ferozeshahr, as abeady related. • 

As the darkness and confusion were increasing, the' Com-- 
mander-in-Chief now withdrew the scattered forces from the Sikh 
Gamp, and formed a bivouac about 300 yards from the entrench¬ 
ments. 

Meanwhile Sir Harry Smith had already pushed on beyond the 
Operatioiia of Sir Harry village of Ferozeshahr and captured the 
^ enemy's camp half a mile farther on, 

where, being joined by more stragglers, his force amounted to some 
3 000 men. He had seen during his advance that the victory 
appeared to be complete, but as niglit set in he found that the enemy 
was in force to his front and right, and that his position was critl* 
cal. He therefore attempted to form up his miscellaneous collectioli 
of troops in a semicircle in front of the enemy's camp, his flank 
being well thrown back towards the village. Scarcely had he.made 
these dispositions when the enemy drove back his right by a sharp 
attack ; but the darlmess prevented them from continuing then 
success. At length ail the stragglers, with the assistance of Major 
Hall, 16th Grenadiers, who \yas mortally wounded, were collected 
upon the 60th which was well in hand. These consisted of some of 
the 9th Foot under Major Barwell and the 19th, 24th, 28th, and 23rd 
Native Infantry, The moon now rose, and the night being nearly 
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it as day, the enemy di^orered the isolation of the fotce|OT £ ^ 
closed in upon them, keeping up a destructive nre. 
^tmses became momentarily heavier ; the men were dead-tired, 
and many were killed in their sleep. The enemy got a gun to bear 
on their rear, and at 3 a.m. Sir Harry Smith saw that his position 

was no longer tenable. The Sikhs, shouting and cheering, were 

closing ill on every side, calling out that the British were in their 
power Sir Harry Smith’ then made a feint to attack, opened fire 
and drew off under cover of the smoke, the 50th. leading, so that 
they might head the charge through any opposition that was met 
with. Leaving Ferozeshahr on his left the British general contin¬ 
ued his retreat, guided by the moon and the dead soldiers on the 
line of his advance. Several officers urged a retreat on Ferozepore, 
but Sir H. Smith refused to listen to their advice. Shortly after¬ 
wards the troops reached the village of Misriwala, where they 
found Sir John Littler’s force, which had halted there after being 
repulsed. 

Here Sir Ilarrv Smith met Captain Lurnley, officiating 
Adjutant General, who gave him a direct order to collect every 
soldier and march direct to Ferozepore. Sir Hany Smith, however, 
refused to take such an order from any one hut the Comraander-in- 
Ohief in person, and falling in his men he was guided by Captain 
Christie of the Irregular Horse to Sir Hugh Gough's camp. 

The same spirit animated the other leaders, Sir Hugh Gough 
and Sir Henry Hardinge, and the courage of the British troops 
was unshaken, but the native regiments were much disheartened 
and unnerved. 


The Sikhs had also suffered terrible losses, but during the 
night they reoccupied their entrenchrm nts, and opened fire on 
the British bivouac. One gun in particular caused so much 
annoyance that a party of the 80th Foot under Colonel Bunbury, 
with “the 1st Bengal Europeans under Major Biireli, was sent out 
against it, and after this gun had been captured and its detach- 
nient killed the w^eary troops passed the remainder of the night 
in comparative peace. 

At dawn the British army was drawn up to renew the attack. 

Renewal of the. battle, 22iid The infantry w^as formed in line, sup- 
Dccembcr 1845, ported Oil both flanks by the horse 

artillery, whilst fire was opened by the heavy guns in the centre, 
and by a flight of rockets. A Sikh masked battery returned this 
fire, dismounting some of the guns and blowing up a tumbril. The 
Commander-in-Chief now placed himself at the head of the right of 


iFor these detai's the author is indebted a mo.st valuable work pu blished by John 
to tho AtUobiograpkt^ of &ir Barry Smith, Murray in 1U03. 
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line i-iSir II. Hardinge at tlie head of the left. The line advaiic: . 
unchecked by the enemy’s fire, drove them rapidly out of 
the village of Ferozeshahr and their encampment; then, chatigmg 
front to the left, the force continued to sweep the camp, bearing 
down all opposition, and dislodged the enemy from their whple 
position. The line then halted as if on a day of manoeuvre^receiv.- 

ing its two leaders with a cheer as they 
Defeat of the Sikhs. aloiig/the front, and displaying 

the captured standards of the Khalha Army. 

’ "While this battle was in progress, a Sikh army of some 
SOjOOO men under Tej Singh had been watching Ferozepore, un¬ 
aware that Sir John Littler’s force had been . withdrawn. On the 
22nd this army advanced against the British left, and, having 
driven in the parties of British cavalry, came into action two hours , 
after the Sikhs at Ferozeshahr had been-finally driven from their 
position. Bringing up a numerous artillery; ..this fresh force made 
a demonstration against _ the captured village, opening a heavy 
cannonade on the troops in occupation of the camp and entrench¬ 
ments. But the Commander-in-Chief directed his cavalry to 
threaten both flanks of the enemy, and prepared to attack with 
his infantry, when the Siklis drew off and abandoned the field. 
The total Sikh force at the battle of Ferozeshahr appears to 
' have been about 47,000 men and 88 guns, 

CaauaiMos. includhig Tej Singh’s force. The British 

army numbered some 11,000 and was weaker in artillery. The 
Sikhs killed were estimated at 2,000, and 75 guns were taken. On 
the British side the casualties were -Killed: British officers, 37 ; 
native officers, 17; men, British 462, native 178; total 694. 
Wounded. British officers, 78; native officers, 18; men, British 
1,054, native 571; total 1,721. The excess of casualties among 
the British troops, although these were so gipatly in the minority, 
is notable. The native troops did not fight with their usual spirit, 
and the brimt of the battle fell upon the Europeans. 

The first phase of the operations, which closed with the battle 
- , , of Ferozeshahr, is interesting and in- 

Comments on the operations. although it discloses more 

■ valour than science on either side both as regards its strategical 
and tactical features. The delay in moving troops to cope with 
the political situation, due to the Governor-General s belief in 
the prospect of the maintenance of peace and to his anxiety 
to avoid hostilities, has already been discussed. Had the Sikhs 
realiz^ the value of a bold offensive, and had they concentrated 
their full strength against the ■ decisive point-—the British force at 
Mudki—and driven their attack well home, it is almost certain 
that they ’would have met ?^,J/h .complete success^ . . Foitunately 





^ IS-, however, they were lacking in enterprise, and both at Mudld 
and Ferozeshahr (vyhere Tej Singh arrived too late to aiiect the 
issue) they lost their opportunity by employing only a portion of 
their force. 


The British attack at Ferozeshahr was made so late in the 
day that the arrival of darkness caused confusion, and might have 
led to disaster. The delay was primarily due to Littler's late 
start from Ferozepore, that officer not having marched till 8 a.m., 
or four hours after the force under Sir Hugh Gough had left canip ; 
but it is also to be noted that after he arrived (1-30 p, m.), two* 
and-a-half hours of valuable daylight were lost before the attack 
began. 

When delivered, the attack appears to have resolved itself, 
into a series of disconnected assaults, with the inevitable result 
that there was no decisive issue. Had the enemy been held to 
their position all along the . line while the main attack was pressed 
home against their right and right centre, it would seem that the 
operations would have been more successful. The enemy, if 
defeated, would have been driven off their line of retreat, ancrthe 
British would haye interposed between their forces and those of 
Tej Singh. In criticising this action, however, it must be remem- 
beied that the density of the bush made intercommunication 
between units difficult, and that gaps were caused in the British 
lines by the bad behaviour of the Bengal Native troops, who had 
no stomach for the fight and did not support their British com¬ 
rades. Victoiy was due entirely to the fine spirit of the British 
troops and to the determination of the Commander-in-Chief to 
succeed at all costs. 


In connection with the converging movement of the two 
British forces before Ferozeshahr, it is of interest to recall 
Napoleon's maximIt should be laid down as a principle that the 
junction of armies should never take place near the enemy, because 
they lay themselves open to defeat in detail.' Risks may be taken 
against an isiatic enemy kngwn to be lacking in enterpri.se, which 
would be unjustifiable in a European war, but it may be said that 
if converging movements are to succeed it is essential that the 
clearest instructions should be issued to all concerned, that the 
problems of time and space should be accurately worked out and 
that every effort should be made to maintain communication, so 
long as the forces are apart. These principles were not observed 
in this instance. The orders issued by the Commander-in-Chief 
to Sir John Littler are not extant, but it is plain that Sir Hu^h 
Gough expected him to march at the same time as he did himseff • 
yet Littler writes in his de,spatch‘ In pursuance of instruc¬ 
tions received from the Governor-General, I mo\ sd out of Ftrozepote 
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A.M. As a result we see the British force incurring the rei!^ 
of^ defeat in detail to which Napoleon referred. But while 
discussing the subject of single versus multiple lines of operation 
in this campaign it must not be forgotten that in more recent times 
the increased holding powers of the rifle and the improvements 
in means of communication have greatly minimised the risks 
of tl:e latter form. This was clearly recognized by Moltke, 
whose consequent predilection for multiple lines is well known, 
and who wrote in his ‘ Insiruchons to Superior Commander^' 
in 1869:—“ Incomparably more favourably will things shape 
1 hemselves if, on the day of battle, all the forces can be concentrated 
from different points towards the field of battle itself; in other 
words, if the operations have been conducted in such a way that 
a final abort march, from clifl’erent points, leads all available forces 
simultaneously upon the front ai d flanks of the adversary. In 
that case strategy has done the best it can evei’ hope to attain, and 
great results must be the cousenuence." 
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After their defeat at Ferozeshahr the Sikhs retreated hastily 
I across the Sutlej. Sir Hugh Gough 

. encamped at Sultan Khan Wala, being in 

•'* ‘ no position to assume the offensive until 

^ ■ reinforced with fresh troops, guns, and ammunition. Practically 
*' all the ammunition had been expended, and the troops were ex- 
hausted. The Sikhs gathered fresh courage from the enforced 
inaction of the British army; they brought up reinforcements of 
„ guns and men from Lahore ; and early in January showed signs 
I, of renewed aggression, making predatory incursions in the direction 
;* of Ludhiana, and thus threatening the British line of communica- 
i tions. 

British troops were in the meantime hurrying towards the 
scene of action. On the 6th January 
Major-General Sir John Grey arrived 
with a force of 10,000 men, detailed in 
the margin, having left Meerut between 
the 10th and 16th December. Ludhiana 
was reinforded by the Sirmur and Nasiri 
battalions of Gurkhas, the 301h Native 
Infantry, and a regiment of cavalry, under Brigadier Godby. 

The enemy meanwhile threw a bridge over the river at Sobraon 
, ' . where there was also a ford, con- 

1, Tiie Sikhs at Sobraon. gtructed bi’idge-heads, and showed a 

disposition to cross. The British General thereupon moved up the 
left bank of the Sutlej on the 12th January, so that his centre was 
1 opposite Sobraon, while his left was watched and communication 
; with Ferozepore kept up by the Division of Sir John Grey. 

> Sir Harry Smith’s Division and Cureton’s cavalry were 
if: posted on the right opposite the ford and ferry of Hariki. Gilbert’s 
Division was in the centre, and Sir Robert Dick’s on the left.’ 
The enemy in the meantime was very aGtive,constructed a bridge- 

1 British' Army was reorganized on Ist January 1846, as detailed in Appendix II. 
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9th Lancers. 

16th Lancers. 

3rd Bengal Light Cavalry. 
4 th Irregular Cavalry. 

Two Batteries Artillery. 
10th Foot. 

3 regiments N. I. 

) Company Sappers. 



CHAPTER IV, 

ALIWAL AND SOBRAON. 

{Maps 3, 4 and 5.) 
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(oats, pushed oVer his whole army, and entrenched hirns^wf 

_e left bank of the river, “ a movement " says Sir Harry Smith 

“ unparalleled in the history of war from time immemorial.” 
The British were unable to oppose the passage, which was unmo¬ 
lested, and the Sikh outposts were thrust forward, obliging the, 
British protective troops to fall baek, while the camp was fortified^ 
in front by heavy guns brought up ironi Ferozepore. 

The reason of the failure to oppose this passage was that the 
right bank of the river was high, and;commanded the British bank, 
while 4he . bridge was thrown over at the bend of the river, • Here 
the Sikhs established themselves in an entrenched position v/hich 
they filled with heavy guns. 

The'predatory bands in the Ludhiana direction were becoming 
bolderthey entered the cantonmelit, 
^^Operation, .about Ludh- that place, and burnt some of the 

officers’ houses and barracksj but avoid¬ 
ed the combat'^hp interrupted by the Sirmur battalion and other 
troops. At this time the enemy had a small garrison of mercenary ' 
Rohillas, Yusafzais, and Afghans in the town and fort of Dharam- 
kot, in the direction of Ludhiana, which were filled with guns. On 
the .17th January 1846, Sir Harry Smith was sent against this' 
place with an infantry, brigade and a light field battery. - Starting 
two hours before daylight, he reached Dharamkot, 26 miles distant, 
at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, and investing it with his cavalry, 
summoned the enemy to surrender. His flag of truce-was received, 
and the garrison were given 20 minutes, ,at the end of which time 
they hauled down the Sikh flag and hoisted a white one. They were 
allowed to march out and lay down their arms as prisoners of war. 

While Sir Harry Smith was on the march, the Comii ander-in- 

Maroh of Sir Harry Smith. ^^'^^ived information that the Sirdar 

, ^ Singh had crossed from Philour (a 

fottress on tlie right bank of the Sutlej) at the head of a numerous 
force of aL arms, and established himself in a position at Ba,ranhara, 
between the old and new oom-ses of the Sutlej, not only threatening- 
the city of Ludhiana, but indicating a determination to cut the 
.me; of communications, by which British reinforcements were 
marching, between Bassian and Rajkot.. The safety of the rich and ^ 
populous town of Ludhiana had been in some measure provided 
for by tbe presence of three battalions of Native infantry under 
Brigadiei Grodby ,. the gradual advance of reinforcements, including 
the dJrd foot, and the position:- of the-Shekawati Brigade n“ax ' 
Bassian^ o, - • 


ct*,. — intelligence o£ th.e movements, of.Ranjur Singhs 

Silf Harry Smith with the brigade Horn Dharamkot and‘Brigadier 
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in’s cavalry ivas dkeatecl to advance by Jagraon toward 
ojiiubiana; bis second brigade under Brigadier Wbeeler moving 
on to support bim. On the 19th January Sir Harry Smi|b marched 
with the infantry to Kohari, half-way to Jagraon, leaving orders 
at Dharainkot for Brigadier Cureton to j oin at Jagraon on the 20th. 
At Jagraon he was joined by the 16th Lancers and guns, and by the 
D3rd foot,^ which he had ordered in from Bassian. He had got 
into communication with Brigadier Godby, from vhorn he received 
urgent requisitions for relief ; and he had information on the 20th 
that the enemy was still at Baranhara. The Sikhs had a small 
garrison aqd a few hundred horse, in the. fort of Budowal while the 
strong fortress of Gangrana, 10 miles to the south of Budowal, was 
also occupied. 


d- 


Sir H. Smith now commanded the force detailed in the margin. 
Action of Budowal, Siist the British Infantry including 250 cdn- 
januaryisio. valescents, while the Native infantry was 

Kith Xanoers. also'very weak. He left two coihpanies 

3n/poot. of native infantry and his wheeled trans- 

f)3rd Foot. port in the fort at Jagraon, and march- 

24th and 47th N. I. an hour after midnight, when 

the moon was up, by the dirqct road, intending to leave Budowal on 
his right. Every two hourshe sent information .of his intentions^ to 
the officer commanding at Ludhiana, who had; orders to meet him 
with his force within three miles of Budowal on a strong hill and 
position at Sonnact. His orders for the march were in writing. 
After marching sixteen of eighteen miles to within two miles of 
Budowal he received at dawn a message, from Brigadier Godby to 
the effect that the enemy had moved from Baranhcra and was 
encamped with his whole force at Budowal. He had two altema- 
_tives, either to force a passage by the direct road, or to make a 
"flanic march leaving Budow'al on his left. He adopted the latter 
plan, marching over deep sand, while the enemy moved on a parallel 
line to cut him' dfE, having good roads and cover from some villages. 
The British cavalry moved parallel with the enemy, protected 
from the fire offfiis guns by a low ridge of sandhills, the guns moving 
in rear of the cavalry with orders to open a heavy fire and check 
the Sikh advance when a favourable opportunity occurred. This 
fire produced some loss and confusion in the ranks of the Sikhs, 
who had been keeping up a furious fire with their guns on the 
British infantry. The baggage guard had been reinforced, and 
orders were sent for the baggage to close up and keep on the outer 


1 The officer oomraandiBg 53rd Foot, 
begged for a day’s halt, as his transport 
was done, but he qame on when ordered to 


■ march if possible 
■2 They are not extant. 
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and as much ahead as possible. Many of the camel-drf 
andoned their animals and the baggage was plundered by the 
inhabitants of the hostile villages in the neighbourhood. As the 
column moved forward under the cannonade the enemy formed 
a line of battalions across the British rear, with guns in the intervals. 
But the British general kept on his way in echelon of battalions, 
the cavalry supporting in echelon of squadrons, with the guns in 
rear. The enemy, although in overwhelming numbers, did not 
attack, but clung to his stronghold of Budowal. Thus, with the 
loss of 69 killed, 68 wounded and 77 missing, as well as a con¬ 
siderable amount of baggage, the relief 
of Ludhiana was effected. Brigadier 
Godby had not received communication in time to co-operate. 
The Sikh cavalry cut off all the stragglers from the baggage, and the 
53rd Foot, who furnished the baggage guard, suffered comparatively 
heavy losses, having 36 killed and two wounded. Sir Harry Smith 
encamped in front of Ludhiana, his outposts keeping a watch upon 
the enemy, to guard the line of communications via Bassian. 

Meanwhile reinforcements were moving up, and threatening 
the Sikh position at Budowal; so Eanjur Singh fell back on the * 
night of the 22nd and entrenched himself to cover the passage of 
the Sutlej at the Taiwan ford near the village of Aliwal. Sir Harry 
Smith at once occupied the abandoned position at Budowal. On 
the 26th January the British general was reinforced by some 
cavalry and guns, and by the 2nd Brigade of his Division under Bri¬ 
gadier Wheeler. The enemy on the same day received an accc.s don 
of strength of 12 guns and 4,000 regular infantry, known as Avi- 
tabile’s battalions, which encamped on the right of the m^dn 
army, and entrenched himself strongly in a semi-circle, his flanks 
resting on the river, his position covered by forty or fifty guns, 
howitzers and mortars. 

Sir Harry Smith’s force was organized as follows 

Artillery—Major Lawrence. 

22 Guns Horse Artillery, 

6 Guns Field Artillery. 

Cavalry—Brigadier Cureton. 

1st Brigade —Brigadier McDowell. 

16th liancers, 3rd Light Cavalry, 4th Irregular Cavalry. 

2nd Brigade —^Brigadier Stedman. 

Governor-General’s Body Guard, 1st Light Cavalry, 6th Light 
Cavalry. 

ShekhavxUi Cavalry Brigade .—Major Forster. 
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' i, . ■ Infantry. . 

1st Brigade .—^Brigadier Hicks, 

Slat Foot, 24th N.L, Seth N. I. 

2»id Brigade .—Brigadier Wheeler. 

50th Foot, 48th N. I., Sirmoor Battalion^ 

3rd brigade.—Brigadier Wilson. 

53rd Foot, 30th N. I., Sh^khawati Battalion. 

ith Bri5?ade.^Brigadier Godby.. 

47th N. I., Nasiri Battalion-. 

A total of 10,000 menv 

At dayliglit on the 28th the troops moved forward towards 
the enemy, the cavalry in front in contig* 
ar^i846 28th Janu- columns of squadrons of regiments, 

' two troops of horse artillery in the in~ 

tervals of brigades ; the infantry in contiguous columns of brigades 
at intervals of deploying distance: artillery in the intervals 
followed by two 8-inch howitzers- on travelling carriages brought 
into the field from Ludhiana. Brigadier Godby’s Brigade, which 
had marched out from Ludhiana the previous evening, was on 
the right; the ghekhawati Infantry on the left; the 4th Irregular 
Cavalry considerably to the right for the purpose of sweeping 
the banks of a wet nullah on that flank, and to prevent the 
enemy’s horse from attempting an inroad towards Ludhiaina, or 
any attack on the baggage collected round the fort of Budowal. 

In this order the force moved towards the enemy, a distance of 
si.v miles, led by officers who had been employed with patrols in 
reconnoitring the Sikh position and the approaches to it. Previous 
to the march information had been received that the enemy would 
move at daylight either on Jagraon, Budowal or Ludhiana, and 
from the tops of the houses of the village of Purein Sir H. Smith had 
a distant view of them in motion and directly opposite his front 
on a ridge of which the village of Aliwal might be regarded as the 
centre. His left appeared still to occupy its ground in the cir¬ 
cular entrenchment, his right was brought forward and occupied 
the ridge. The British general immediately deployed his cavalry 
into line, and moved on. As he neared the enemy, the ground 
became moat favourable for manoeuvre, being open and hard grass 
land. The cavalry was ordered to take ground right and left by 
brigades, thus displaying the heads of the infantry columns, which 
deployed into line on reaching the hard ground. Brigadier God¬ 
by’s brigade was now in. direct echelon to the rear of the right. 
The account of tho battle of Almal is taken m Memo from Sir Harry Smith's 
report. 
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hekhawati Infantry in like manner to the rear of the left; tne 
:valry in direct echelon and well to the rear of both flanks of the 
infantry ; the artillery massed in the right, centre and left. After 
deployment it was found that the enemy’s left outflanked the 
British, so the general broke into open column and took ground to 
his right. When he had gained sufficient ground, the troops 
wheeled into line. There was no dust and the sun shone brightly. 
The manceiivres were performed with the celerity and precisioii 
of the most correct field day, and the glistening of the bayonets 
and swords of this order of battle was most imposing as the line 
advanced. Scarcely had it moved 1.50 yards when at 10 o’clock 
the enemy opened a fierce cannonade from his whole line. At first 
the shot fell short, but quickly reached the British line. Sir Harry 
Smith, being thus close upon the enemy and able better to ascertain 
his position, was compelled to halt the line under fire for a few 
moments, imtil he found that by bringing up his right and carrying 
the village of Aliwal, he could with great effect precipitate himself 
upon the Sikh left and centre. He therefore quickly brought up 
■Brigadier Crodhy’s Brigade, and with it and tlie 1st Brigade under 
Brigadier Hicks made a rapid charge and carried the village and 
twQ large guns. He then ordered the line to advance and the 
battle became general. The enemy had a numerous body of 
pavalry pu the heights to his left, but Brigadier Cureton with the 
right brigade of cavalry dashed in among them and drove them 
back upon their infantry. Meanwhile a second charge to the 
British right was made by the light cavalry and the Body Gruard. 
The Shekhawati Brigade was moved well to the right in support of 
Brigadier Cureton, when the enemy’s encampment was observed 
iftnd seen to be full of infantry. Brigadier Godby’s Brigade was 
immediately brought upon it by changing front and taking the 
■enemy’s infantry in reverse. They drove them before thcim and 
took some .guns without a check. 

While these operations were going on on the British right, 
and the enemy’s flank was thus driven back, Sir Harry Smith 
observed Brigadier Wheeler’s Brigade charging and carrying guns 
and everything before it in a manner which displayed the coolness 
of the Brigadier and the gallantry of his troops the 50th Foot, 
48th Native Infantry and Sirmur Battalion. The 50th suffered severe 
loss. On the left Brigadier Wilson and the 53rd Foot and 30th 
Native Infantry were opposed to Avitabile’s battalions and emu¬ 
lated their comrades on the right. 

'The enemy, driven back on his left and centre, endeavoured 
to coyer the passage of the river with his right, strongly occupying 
the village of Bhundri, but Sir Harry Smith directed a squadron of 
the 16th Lancers under Major Smyth and Captain Pearson to charge 




to the right of the village, which they did in the most gallai 
^determined style, bearing everything before them with the 
lance as a squadron under Captain Bere had previously done. 
•This charge was supported by the 3rd Light Cavalry under Major 
An‘^elo. The L’.rgest gun on the field and seven others were cap¬ 
tured, while the 53rd Eoot carried the village with the bayonet, 
and the 30th Native Infantry wheeled round to the^ rear of it. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander’s and Captain Turton s troops of 
iiorse artillery, under Major Lawrenson, dashed among the dying 
infantry, killing numbers, until about 800 or 1,000 men. rallied 
under the high bank of a nullah, and opened a heavy but 
ineffectual fire fi’om below the bank. The 30th Native Infantry 
were immediately directed to charge their left flank, while in a line 
in rear of the village. They rushed in among the Avitabile troops, 
driving them from under the bank and exposing them once more 
to a deadly fire of twelve guns within 300 yards. 

The 53rd Foot moved forward in support of the 30th Na-^ive 
Infantry by the right of the village. The battle was now won, and 
the British troops wore advancing in perfect order to the passage of 
_ , , , , the river. The enemy, completely hem- 

med in, were j)recipitating themselves m 
disordered masses into the ford and boats, in the utmost confusion. 
The 8-iuch howitzers soon began to play upon the boats; when the 
debris of the Sikh army appeared on the opposite bank of the river, 
flying in every direction, although a sort of line was attempted to 
cover their retreat, until all the British guns began a fur ous canno- 
ir '.de, when they rapidly receded. Nine Sikh guns wore on the river 
by the ford, to cover which they appear to have been unlinibered. 
Two others were sticking in the river, two were seen to sink in a 
quicksand, and two were dragged to the opposite bank and aban¬ 
doned. These were spiked by Lieutenant Holmes, 11th Irregular 
Cavalry and Gunner Scott of the Horse Artillery, who rode into the 
stream and crossed, covered by the guns and light infantry. The 
enemy’s guns, 67 in number, were all taken or destroyed, as well 
as 30 jingalls attached to Avitabile’s battalion.,’, which aided in the 
defence of the village of Bhundri. The camp, baggage, and stores of 
ammunition and grain fell into the hands of the victors. The enemy 
fought with resolution, meeting the cavalry in hand-to-hand fight; 
in one charge of the 16th Lancers the Sikh infantry threw away 
their muskets and came on with sword and shield against the lance. 
It is noticeable that the native troops had recovered their spirit and 
fought well in this action, while “ the intrepid little Gurkhas of the 
Nasiri and Sirmur Battalions in bravery and obedience were exceeded 
by none. ” The British loss amouiited to 151 killed, 413 wounded, 
ftud 25 missing, 
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,y After thebivttle tlie Sikhs evacuated Gungrana, and on the 2' 

^ , , , , . Sir H. Smith blew up the fort of Budowah 

esu ts t 0 att e. retum march he observed that 

the Sikh peasantry appeared to be less friendly, but that the 
Musalmans rejoiced in being under the British Government. As a 
result of this victoi^ the enemy abandoned all his posts south of the 
Sutlej from Hariki to Nunapur Makhowara, and country yielding 
a revenue of upwards of twenty-five lakhs of rupees submitted to 
British rule. The only post now held by the Sikhs south of the 
Sutlej was their position at Sobraon. 

The operations which led up to the victory of Aliwal furnish in 
the first pfece an instructive example of that dangerous operation— 
a flank march, earned out in the presence of a superior force. The 
march was well executed and the retirement upon Ludhiana was 
covered with skill and steadiness. At the time thei'e was much 
adverse commeiit on what was regarded by the ignorant as a, set back 
to the British army at Budowal. But the British general was right 
in not engaging in battle with his small force, in keeping in view his 
main object, the relief of Ludhiana, and in neglecting minor issues 
and avoiding a doubtful action when so much depended on his con¬ 
centration of the forces for the defence of the British line of communi¬ 
cations. With more enterprise, the Srlchs might have forced a battle, 
but as usual they showed reluctance to assume a vigorous offen¬ 
sive. Of the battle of Aliwal there is little to say, except that the 
methodical and skilful conduct of the operations offer a contrast to 
the tactical methods which characterised the other battles of this 
campaign. The result of proper tactical arrangement, including a 
reconnaissance of the country and the enemy, was seen in the defeat 
of the Sikhs with comparatively small loss to the victors. The British 
force numbered some 10,000 men; there is no record of the numerical 
strength of the Sikhs; but Eanjur Singh’s army was probably at least 
equal to that of his opponent. The Sikhs fovight manfully and with 
desperation, having their backs to the river in a position where 
defeat entailed destruction. Yet the British loss was only 690 as 
compared with 872 at Mudki, where there were 10,000 British and 
some 15,000 Sikhs; and 2,415 at Ferozeshahr, where there were 
16,000 British and 30,000 Sikhs. But in making comparisons it 
must be remembered that the ground at Aliwal was more favour¬ 
able to the attackers; the native troops had recovered their 
courage, and behaved well; and that the Sikhs, although as 
usual they ofiered a stout resistance, had suffered severely at 
the previous battles, and lost much of the confidence with which 
they began hostilities. 

The victory of Aliwal had an important effect from a political 
point of view. As Sir Harry Smith wrote" All India was 
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^ze and ready for anythirig. Our army—trutli must out—mos 
jnxious, the enemy daringly and exultingly regarding himself in- 
vinoible, as the hold and most able and energetic move of Ranjur 
Singh with his whole force in throwing himself between my advance 
from Jagraon via Budowal to Ludhiana most fully demonstrated. 
It is the most scientific move made during the war, whether made by 
accident or design, and had he known howto profit by the position 
he had so judiciously occupied, he would have obtained wonderful 
jjsuccess. He should have attacked me with the vigour his French 
tutors would have d'isplayed and destroyed me, for his force compar¬ 
ed to mine was overwhelming; then turned about upon the troops 
at Ludhiana, beaten them, and sacked and burned the city—when 
the gaze I speak of in India would have been one general 
blaze of revolt.” 

Having provided for his sick and wounded and replenished his 
ammunition and stores, leaving Brigadier Wheeler to command the 
troops on the Upper Sutlej, Sir Harry Smith marched on themorn- 

16 th Lanccra February on his way 

3rd and 5 th Light Cavalry, back to the Commander-in-Chief. He. 

One regiment Irregular Horse. Jiad with him the force detailed in 

gie margin, the remainder being left with 
47 th N. I. jDrigadier Wheeler. He reached the 

Sirmur and Nasiri Bat- right of the army five days later. 

talioas. 

On the 8th the Governor General arrived in camp from Feroze- 
.Tunction of Sir Harry Smith pore, where he had been since the battle 
with the main army. of Ferozeshahr, and on the 9th all Generals 

of Divisions, Brigadiers, and Heads of Departments were summoned 
to the Commander-in-Chief’s tent to hear the plan of operations. 
The enemy’s works had been repeatedly reconnoitred, during the 
time the Head-Quarters were at Nih'alki, by the Commander-in- 
Chief and his stafi, and the engineer and artillery officers. The Sikh 
position was found to be covered by formidable entrenchments 
occupied by not less than 30,000 men, the best of the Khalsa troops, 
with 70 pieces of cannon, united by a good bridge to a reserve on the 
other bank, on which they had a considerable camp and some 
artillery, commanding and flanking his field works on the south 
bank. 

The period between the occupation of the position in front of 
r. *• Sobraon and the battle of the 10th Feb- 

Operations before Sobraon. f i i , 

ruary was not one of absolute quiescence. 

On the Idth January the Sikhs came over in force, and the 
Commander-in-Chief ordered out two divisions of infantry and some 
cavalry, when an exchange of artillery fire took place. On the 13th 
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)re was a good deal of firing at the outposts, and next day some 
kjjnch sowars made a rush at the piquets at Sobraon, but wore 
driven back by the piquets of the 2nd Irregular Cavalry, and for 
. some days there was a good deal of skirmishing. This long period 
of inactivity afforded great facilities for reconnaissance. 

The Commander-in-Chief resolved to dispose the mortars and 
■battering guns on the alluvial plain within range of the enemy’s 
piquets at the post of observation in front of Kodiwala and at 
Little Sobraon. This was done and the two po.sts occupied near 
daybreak on the 10th February 1846, without opposition. The 
battering and field artillery was tiren put in position on an extended 
semi-circle, embracing within its fire the works of the Sikhs. These 
works were very strong, and were held by some 20,000 men. The 
enemy had gradually brought the greater part of their force into the 
entrenchment on the left bank of Ae Sutlej, and, as at Aliwal, the 

position formed a bridge-head with the 
The Sikh position. flaiiks resting on the river, and occupy¬ 

ing a perimeter of some 4,000 yards, the river line being about 2,750 
yards in extent. They placed 65 guns in battery ; here, as in other 
battles of the campaign, the soldiers did everything and the leaders 
nothing. Each inferior commander defended his front according 
to his skill and his means, and the centre and left, where the discip¬ 
lined battalions were mainly stationed, had batteries and salient 
points as high as the stature of a man, and ditches which an armed 
soldier could only leap with difficulty. A considerable part 
of the line was defended only by slight entrenchmpts; at the right 
flank the looseness of the sand rendered it impossible to throw up 
parapets, and here irregular troops were posted and the position was 
guarded by a line of two hundred zamhuralcs, supported to some ex¬ 
tent by a salient battery and by heavy guns on the opposite 
bank of the river. The Sikhs were depressed by the defeat at 
Aliwal and by the sight of the dead bodies of those who had fallen 
in that battle floating down the river. Tej Singh commanded in 
the entrenchment while Lai Singh was with the cavalry higher up 
the river. 

The snirits of the British had revived with the victory of Ali- 
_ , wal, and the arrival from Delhi of a for- 

British dispositions. midable siege train and ample stores of 

ammunition added to their confidence. The troops were disposed as 
shown in the plan of the battle. Sir John Littler still holding Fe- 
rozepore and watching the ferry over the Sutlej. It had been intended 
to open the cannonade at day-break, but a heavy mist hung over 
the plain and river, necessitating a delay until the rays of the aun 
had penetrated it and cleared the atmosphere. 
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two brigades of Major-General Sir Robert Dick’s division 
stood on the British left, ready to assault the extreme right of the 
Sikh position. The 7th Brigade, in which were the 10th and 53rd 
Foot under Brigadier Stacy, was to head the attack, supported at 
200 yards' distance by the 6th Brigade under Brigadier Wilkinson, 
The 6th Brigade, under Brigadier the Hon'ble T. Ashburnham, was 
in reserve, and was to move forward from the entrenched village of 
Kodiwala, leaving, if necessary, a regiment for its defence. In the 
centre Major-General Gilbert’s division was deployed for support 
or attack, its right resting in the village of Little Sobraon. Major- 
General Sir Harry Smith’s division was formed near the village of 
Gatta with its right advanced towards the Sutlej. Brigadier Cure- 
ton’s Cavalry threatened the ford at Hariki and Lai Singh’s horse on 
the opposite bank. Brigadier Campbell, taking an intermediate 
position between Major-General Gilbert’s right and Sir Harry 
Smith’s left, protected both. Major-General Sir Joseph Thackwell, 
who was in command of the Cavalry Division, was in reserve on the 
left with the remainder of the cavalry, ready to act as circumstances 
might demand. 

The rising sun rapidly dispelled the mist, when a magnificent 
. . picture presented itself. The batteries of 

^ artillery were seen in position ready to 

open fire, and the plain covered with the ‘ British troops with the 
fortified village of Eodawala on the left rear strongly held by infan¬ 
try. The enemy appeared suddenly to realise their danger; their 
bugles sounded the alarm and their drums beat to arms, and in a 
few minutes they manned their batteries and opened fire on their 
assailants. As soon as the mist cleared the British battery near 
Little Sobraon opened fire, but it was half-past-six before the whole 
of the artillery fire was developed. All the guns, mortars, and 
howitzers, aided by a rocket battery, were, however, unable to 
silence the Sikh guns, which were behind well constructed batteries 
of earth, planks, and fascines, or to dislodge troops covered either by 
redoubts or epaulments or within a treble line of trenches. ^ The 
effects of the cannonade were severely felt by the enemy, but it be¬ 
came necessary to supplement it by musketry and the bayonet. 

At nine o’clock Brigadier Stacy’s Brigade, supported on either 
side by Captains Horsford and Fordyce’s 
batteries, and Lieutenant-Colonel Lane’s 
troop of horse artillery, moved to the 
attack in line. The guns, as the infantry moved forward and halted 
only to correct their movements when necessary, took up successive 
positions at the gallop, until atlength they were within three hundred 
yards of the Sikh heavy batteries. The attack was suppt^ed by 


The British attack at Sob 
raon, 10th February 1846. 
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;tli Brigade Under Brigadier Wilkinson, but so hot was the lire o 
the cannon, musketry, and zamburaks, kept up by the Khalsa 
troops, that for some time it appeared impossible that the 
entrenchments could be won. At length the British soldiers drove 
the Sikhs before them within the area of their encampment, the 
10th Foot not firing a shot until it was within the enemy s 
works. 

The 5th Brigade was now directed to move on in support, and 
Major-General Gilbert’s and Sir Harry Smiths Divisions to throw 
out their light troops to threaten the works, aided by artillery. When 
these attacks of the centre and right began, the fire of the heayj^ guns 
had to be first directed to the right, and gradually ceased owing to 
the ammunition running short, the officer commanding the artillery 
having brought into the field not half the amount that nad been 
ordered. The two Brigades which had passed the entrenchments 
now held their own with difficulty, and were threatened by the 
weight of the whole force within the Sikh encampment, so the 
demonstrations with skirmishers on the centre and right had to be 
converted into close and serious attacks. Sir Harry Smith s fiis 
attack on the entrenchments was repulsed; the Sikh soldiers fought 
with desperation, and when their entrenchments were taken with 
the bayonet, strove to recover them by the fiercest conflict, sword 
in hand, so that for 25 minutes the fight raged at close quarters. 

On the British left the battle was still uncertain, when Sir 
Joseph Thackwell led. two squadrons 
Cavalry charge. Dragoons, and the 

4th and 5th Light Cavalry into the enemy’s camp in single file 
through openings in the entrenchments made by the sappers. The 
Sirmur Battalion on the left of the Second Division was retiring 
but when they saw the 3rd Dragoons ride to the trenches they rallied 
and passed between the horses into the entrenchmente. r 
Joiph Thackwell got to about 120 yards from the Sikh right, he 
rode^forward and found a place where the caval^' could get into 
the entrenchments in single file, about sixty yards from the Sikh 
right, and as he brought the cavalry up the enemy bepn to give ^ay 
gradually. Hiding into the ditch and up the parapet, the squadi^ns 
were forLd one after the other and led to the charge over broken 
ground to near the ford under a fire of grape from a battery only loO 
yards off. The first squadron was obliged to give way before the 
mass of retreating Sikhs, but rallied, and cut down the defenders 
of the batteries and field works. This diversion by the cavaliy 
enabled the first and second divisions to enter the line of entrench¬ 
ments with little loss. The first squadron suffered some loss from 
the British artillery fire. 
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Sikhs did noti »un, buh fongM to the last wiijb theii* swoj^ 

f Q-ii, until, pressed by the victois on evoiy side* 

Defeat, of the Sxkhs. ^ 

driven back to the river, and precipitated in masses over the, bank 
and over the bridge, where many were drowned in the waters of 
the Sutlej which a sudden rise of seven inches had rendered aoar<- 
cely fordable. In their efforts to reach the other bank through the 
stream- they suffered terribly from the fire of the horse artillery. 
Sir Hugh GoUgh wrote in his despatch :—“ Hundreds fell under thia 
cannonade; hundreds upon hundreds were drowned in attemptingth® 
perilous passage. The awful slaughter, confusion, and dismay were 
such aa would have- excited compassion in the hearts of their gcr, 
nerous conqueror if the Khalsa troops had not, in the earlier parti 
of the action, sullied their gallantry by slaughtering and barbarously 
mangling every wounded soldier whom, in the vicissitudes of attack^ 
the fortune of war left at their mercy. ” He especially noticed the. 
bravery of the Sirmur and Nasiri battalions of Gurkhas, who, “ of 
small stature but indornitable spirit, vied in ardent courage in the 
charge with the g renadiers of our own nation, and, armed with the 
short weapon of their mountains, were the terror of the Sikhs 
throughout this great combat. ” 

Sixty-seven guns, over two hundred zamhwalts, numerous 

standards, and vast munitions of war 
Res\iits of the battle. the hands of the victors. The 

Sikhs’ loss was estimated at some 10,000 men. On the British 
side there were 32ff killed and 2,063 wounded. This decisive 
battle brought the campaign to a close. The British army 
stood triumphant on the south bank of the Sutlej, from which the. 
last of their enemies had been expelled by sheer force of the bayonet. 
The army of the KhaLsa, broken in organization and shattered out 
of all semblance of the proud host that had crossed the Sutlej two 
months before, fled towards Lahore. Some 20,000 men were assemb¬ 
led on the way, and marched to their sacred city of Am ritsar. 

The battle of Sobraon showed that the Sikhs had not profiteid 
Commeiits AHwal, which should have 

proved to them the danger oi contending. 

with a British army, with their backs to. the river into which they, 
must be driven the event of defeat. It may be considered that the- 
British general might have crossed the river elsewhere,, and thus 
manoeuvred the Sikhs out of their strongly-entrenched positioix,. but 
this woTild have entailed a division of force, both to hold the enemy^ 
while the turning rnovement took place, and to guard an ex? 
posed line of communications, yrhilst it might have led to the pfe^^ 
lohgation of a war that was brought to a conclusion by a b<>I<^ and 
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live stroke. It was no doubt best to attack the enemy where 
stood, and, sure of the fighting power of his troops, and strong 
in the determination of his own character, the British general felt a 
just confidence of victory. But the tactics of the battlefield appear 
to have been somewhat faulty, the attack being first made in a 
desultory fashion, with two brigades launched against one point 
while the rest of the army remained stationary. The defendm 
were thus able to concentrate their entire strength against the point 
attacked, first on one flank, and then on the other. The principle 
of being in superior force at the decisive point was not observed. 
Had a simultaneous attack been made all along the line, and the 
troops for the decisive attack then pushed in at the selected point, 
it is probable that the victory would have been gained with srnaller 
loss to the assailants. But almost the whole army was held in re¬ 
serve just out of reach of the enemy’s guns while the attack on the 
Sikh right was made by a comparatively small force. 

The battle was over at 11 o’clock, when the Commander-in-Chief 
caused a portion of the bridge to be burnt and sunk, with 
what object is not apparent, as it might have been used for the 
passage of the army. The Governor-General returned to Ferozepore 
the same afternoon to superintend the passage of the troops, and 
during the night the advanced brigades of the British army crossed 
the Sutlej. Early on the 12th the bridge near Ferozepore was com¬ 
pleted, and on the 13th the Commander-in-Chief, with the 
whole force excepting the heavy train and the division left to collect 
and bring in the wounded to Ferozepore with the captured guns, 
was encamped in the Punjab at Kasur, sixteen miles from the bank 
of the river opposite Ferozepore and thirty-two miles from Lahore. 
The Governor-General joined the Camp on the 14th. 

Next day the Minister Raja Gulab Singh and other emis- 
„ , . . .. , saries arrived at the British Camp with 

power to agree to such terms as the 
British might dictate. These terms included the surrender- of 
the territory lying between the Sutlej and Beas river, and the pay¬ 
ment of one and a half crores of rupees as indemnity for the expenses 
of the war; the disbandment of the Sikh army, and its reorganiza¬ 
tion on the system and under the regulations which obtained in the 
time of the Maharaja Ranjit Singh; the surrender of all the guns 
that had been brought against the British, and other arrangements 
with" regard to boundaries of the Sikh State, and its administration, 
which would be determined at Lahore. The indemnity was sub¬ 
sequently settled to the extent of a crore of rupees by the ce.ssion 
to the British Government of the State of Kashmir, which was then 
handed over to Gulab Singh as an independent kingdom on payment 
of the specified sum. 




On the 18th February the boy Maharaja Dhalip Singh made 
submission at the British Camp at Laliana, from whence he accom¬ 
panied the Governor-General to Lahore. The remainder of the 
Sikh army under Sirdar Tej Singh and Kaja Lai Singh, on retiring 
from Sobraon, encamped at Raibam, about eighteen miles east of 
Lahore, to the number of some 20,000 men. They were gradually 
disbanded and the Sikh army was limited to 20,000 infantry and 
"12,000 cavalry. It was agreed that British troops should remain 
in occupation of Lahore until the end of the year, and a British 
Agent, Major Henry Lawrence, was appointed to exercise control 
over the Council of Regency. 


OH A F T ER V . 

THE PUNJAB AFTER THE WAR. 


Althotigh the Sikh Atmy had been defeated and the Sikh na- 
<3 1*1 *. .*t, • I subdued, the spirit of the Khalsa 

befctlement of the X^unjab. i ^ 

was by no means bjoken. TJbe battles 
had taken place only on the bank of the Sutlej, on what wasito all 
intents and purposes British territory ; the capital of the Puhjhb 
had indeed been, occupied, but not a British soldier had beentS»en 
bfeyond the Ravi, and large bodies of undefeated Sikh troops, 
which had not taken part in the campaign, were quartered in Ojthet 
parte of the Pun;jab-»-in Peshawar, in Derajat,‘and in Multan. Bri¬ 
tish officers, many of whose names afterwards became fanfOus, 
were deputed to various parts of therprovince for the settlement Of 
the country. At Peshawar was Major George Ijawreuct- , ToLt. 
Nicholson, Abbott, Edwardes, Reynell Tay.lAT and Lake were among 
others employed ondhis service. Tiinere was some trouble in Kangra 
where the Governor refused to recognise the new regimel but al¬ 
though thftioit was strong, the garrison wisely surrendered when 
BrifA-sh " tr oOps arrived. 

In-Apriri 847 the Governor-General was able to write the 
Secret Committee, “Everything is perfectly quiet, and nothing has 
occurred worthy of remark."' A few days earlier he had wrRten, 
^*The Sikh authorities composing the Durbar appear to be cari^- 
ipg oil the 'Government of the country, under the British Resident, 
with a sincere desire to insure a successful result,while from Pesha¬ 
war Major'G. Lawrence wrote on April 19th; ‘ ‘ The arrival of Bri¬ 
tish functionaries in this remote and hitherto neglected portion of 
the Empire may be considered its salvation. To such a state had 
oppression driven the people'that dll were ready to rise against their 
rhlersi whiehThey most assuredly Would have done had they not 
been deterred by the prompt suppression of the !Kashmir insurrec¬ 
tion.” ^Peshawar had been kept in ^ order under the Strong rule of 
General A vitabile, but he had left'in 1843. The treasury was ncyw 
empty, and the irregular troops were ciamorousfor pay. Thcr*egulsr 
Sildi army at Peshawar under General Gulab Singh, was A^OOG 
strong. Of the other British officers who have been named, Lreute- 
ttant John Nicholson was placed in charge of Hazara ; Genertil 
'‘By 10,000 SMb under Sher Singh, accompanied by tawrenooM British Ag*nt,' 
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dortlandt, of the Sikh service, had the strip of territory across the 
Indus, between Peshawar and Dera Ghazi Khan; Lieutenant Ed- 
wardeswas atBannuintheDerajat. One of Major Lawrence’s assist¬ 
ants, Lieutenant Herbert, was afterwards the defender of Attock. 
The Governor of Hazara was Sirdar Chattar Singh, father' of Sher 
Singh, both of whom played a leading part in the Sikh rising of 1848. 

It was only to be expected that there would be constant 

intrigue at Lahore, particularly so long as 
Sikh intrigues. the Maharaja.Dhalip Singh was a minor, 

and his mother the Maharani a power in the ^ palace. Already in 
February 1847, Prema, late a commandant in Maharaja Ghulab 
Singh’s service, came to Lahore and began intriguing with several 
officers and men of Sikh corps with a view to creating a disturb¬ 
ance. There was a design to kill the Resident and several of the 
members of the Lahore Darbar who were obnoxious to the Maha¬ 
rani ; but the plot was discovered, and the Maharani was remov¬ 
ed to Sheikapur, 

But although there were intrigues at Lahore, wffiile the Khalsa 
p jd the hopo of regaining their lost power, and retained 
thejjiide of race, the .second Sikh war did not arise from any 
of these causes but from a disturhcance at Multan originating with 
flio Mn-ctalTYian rrOVATTUiT tllace. 


^ .Diwan Mulraj, the Musalman Governor of that place. 

' Towards the end of 1847 Mulraj expressed a wish to reiSJjjn his 

office, rendering an account to t.he 

Altaus at Multan, 

collected and leaving the Government to realise the balance. Mul¬ 
raj had accepted a lease of the Province fordhree years, and on the 
Resident’s * remonstrance agreed to return to Multan and continue 
in office until 10th March 1848, when he would be relieved. Accord¬ 
ingly in April, Mr. A'ans Agnew, with Lieutenant W. A. Anderson 
of the Bombay European Regiment as assistant, was directed to 
proceed to Multan as Political Agent, Sirdar Khali Singh Man 
being appointed to succeed Mulraj. As escort these officers took 
with" them a Gurkha Regiment of the Sikh Army, together with 
some guns and cavalry. 


On the 17th April Mr. Vans Agnew, Lieutenant Anderson, 
and Sirdar Khan Singh Man arrived at the Rajghat at Multan, 
where they encamped, proceeding next morning to the Idgah, 
where they intended to stay, and where they were visited by 
Diwan Mulraj, who requested Mr. Vans Agnew to mspect the fort, 
troops,'and stores, which he agreed to do on the 19th April. In 


1 Sir ikederioli Gvirrie, ftoting for Major Henry La-wrono« who wan on leave in Ewopei 
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arly motniiig the two British officers went to the fort, accom-^ 
hied by Sirdar Khan Singh Man, and an escort of two companies 
of the Grurkha Regiment and twenty-five troopers. The Diwan came 
to the Kamar Kota Gate to meet them. When they arrived at the 
outer gate tlie grenadier stationed there asked the Diwan what 
were his orders as to allowing the British officers to enter the fort. 
The Diwan replied : “The Sahib is master.” The Diwan then 
said that it would be inadvisable to allow the crowd in attendance 
to enter also. Mr. Vans Agnew accordingly took in with him only 
one company ; and he directed the officer in command of it to place 
his guards in the positions previously held by the Diwan’s soldiers. 
On leaving the fort Mr. Vans Agnew and Diwan Mulraj proceeded 
rv i. 7 . 1 j IV,' 1 * horseback, while 

Outbreak at Mtiltan. -r • . ‘ j a i ^ i 

Lieutenant Anderson and Sirdar Khan 
Singh Man followed. On arriving at the drawbridge a soldier 
thrust a spear at Mr. Vans Agnew and slightly wounded him. The 
sepoy then made a rush, and cut at him over the shoulder with his 
sword, upon which the British officer knocked him down with his 
stick, receiving another wound on the arm, while Lieutenant 
Anderson was attacked by other Musalman sepoys, sword in hand, 
and wounded in several places in the thigh, the shoulder, the back 
of tlie neck and the face. Mulraj had in the meantime ridden on 
to the Amkhas, and as they passed that place on the way to the 
Idgah, it was seen that his people were bringing out some guns, 
from wffiich fire was opened on the wounded officers. 

From the Idgah Mr. Vans Agnew sent off letters, including 
one to the Nawab of Bahawalpur, and sent a message to the Diwan 
telling him that he did not consider him to blame. The Diwan 
said he was coming to pay him a visit, but procrastinated, 
and on the morning of the 20th April a gun was fired from the fort, 
the shot striking the mosque in which the officers were. The Sikh 
escort guns under Colonel Esra Singh engaged them, and fire was 
continued during the day; after dark the Diwan’s troops attacked 
the Idgah on every side, the artillerymen with their commander 
went oyer to the enemy. Sirdar Khan Singh Man was seized, and the 
two officers, fighting to the last, were barbarously murdered. Their 
property was all pillaged and their heads were cut ofi and taken 
to the Diwan. The whole escort also went over to the Diwan. 

When the news of this outrage reached Lahore, the Resident 
ordered off to Multan from Lahore the only disposable Sikh regi¬ 
ment, to be met on the road by a field battery from Ramnagar, 
and all the available irregulars under Sirdar Attar Singh, Kali- 
wala, the Commander of the iri’egular troops, accompanied by Di¬ 
wan Dina Nath on the part of the Durbar. He also ordered General 




-©oifelajidlJ' to move’ down- from Dera- Ismaii Khan witli batta-' 
lioiE of Musalmans and another of Purbiahs, a regiment of cavalry 
and; a troop of horse artillery. On the 22nd April he wrote to 
the GtoVernor-Oeneral that he had “pnt in motion upon Multan 
fr o m difierent points 7 battalions of infantrjr, 2 of regular cavalry 
3' troops and batteries of artillery, and 1,200 irregular horse.’ ^ He 
atthesametimewrote” The fort: of Multan is very strong, and :kll 
of heavy cannon of large calibre. This cannot be taken possession 
of . by direct attack. Except the Multan garrison Mulraj has not 
many troops, and only five or six field guns. He is very unpopular 
both with the army and the people”. Sir F. Currie also desired to 
send|Eahore Column under Major-’Ceneral Whish; but in view of the 
advanced season of the year the Commander-in-chief was opposed 
toitbe despatch of British troops, who must suffer severely from 
the climate. Multan was 220 miles from Lahore, and the same^ 
distance from Ferozepore. The strength of the fort rendered it 
certain that a prolonged siege would be necessary. It was also 
held that the rebellion cf Mulraj.was against the Durbar, find sijOv.ld 
be dealt with by Durbar troops. In the meantime Mulraj was 
strengthening his position at Multan, and while delay meant an 
accession of strength, both moral and material to the rebel, it also 
involved loss of prestige to, the British and the growth and dissemi¬ 
nation in the Army of the Khalsa of that spirit of disaffection 
which was only natural in a people inspired with the ideals of the 
Sikh religion. 




CHAPTER VI. 





Situation in tlie Derajat. 


HERBERT EDWARDES’ ADVANCE TO MULTAN- 

{Ma'p 6.) 

On tlie 22nd April Lieutenant H. B. Edwardes,* who was in 
camp at Dera Fateh Khan, occupied with settlement work in the 
Bannu district, received a letter from Mr. Vans Agnew written 

after the first attack. This letter was ad¬ 
dressed to General Cortlandt, asking for 
assistance. Lieutenant Edwardes at once resolved to march on 
Multan with his force of 2 guns, 20 zamburaks, 12 companies of 
infantry, and 360 sowars. He wrote to Lieutenant Reynell Taylor 
in Bannu to put Subhan Khan’s Musalman regiment and the four 
remaining guns of the Peshawar troop of horse artillery, to which 
his two guns belonged, into boats at Isakhel, and send them down 
the Indus to the Leia ferry, where they could disembark and push 
on to Multan. The Kardar of Leia had received instructions from 
Mulraj to seize the boats, raise 3,000 men, and hold the place, but 
he fled to Multan when Lieutenant Edwardes crossed to Leia on the 
25th April, the instructions referred to not having reached him. 

Leia was an important city, the capital of the Doab between 

the Indus and the Chenab, and its pos¬ 
session alone struck a blow at the 
prestige of Mulraj, and prevented 
hundreds of mercenaries from flocking to his standard. The 
Doab swarmed with Baluchis and Pathans ripe for mischief. Ed¬ 
wardes began to entertain men in his army, both for the purpose of 
holding Leia and to prevent them from joining the rebels. His 
position was precarious. Reinforcements could not reach him 
from Bannu until the 7th or 8th May ; the rebel Sikhs in Multan 
were in treacherous correspondence with his troops; and Mulraj 
might advance with a large force and destroy him while in this 
disadvantageous situation. 

He was encamped south-east of the city, covering it from Mul¬ 
tan, and, expecting the advance of a British force from Lahore, he 
wrote—My mind is made up. I shall throw up entrenchments 
here and stand. Great ends will be secured by my success j 

i Afterwards Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
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_ense confusion follow a retreat/ ^ He at the same time suggei 

jO the Resident that Bahawal Khan, Nawah of Bhawalpur, might 
be called upon to cross the Sutlej at once and co-operate with a 
British force from Lahore and a Brigade from Sind. In the mean¬ 
time Edwardes raised a force of some 3,000 Pathans and Balu¬ 
chis, and he had with him a great support in Faujd.ar Khan, a clever 
Pa than of good family, related to many of Mulraj’s chief officers, 
and acquainted with every mercenary on both hanhs of the Indus. 
On the evening of the 29th Edwardes received intelligence that 
Mulraj had sent a force of 4,000 men and eight heavy guns across 
the Chenab to oppose him; and that this force was expected to 
reach Leia on the 1st May at latest. Four courses were open to 
Edwardes:— 

1. To entrench himself inside or outside the city of Leia. 

2. To move north-east on Mankera, a fort of great strength, 
50 miles from Leia. 

3. To proceed three marches to Bakkar, opposite Dera Ismail 
Khan, where there was a small fort, and await the arrival of Gene¬ 
ral Cortlandt with re-inforcements expected at Dera on May 2nd. 

4. To recross the Indus and await General Cortlandt under the 
fort of Girang. 

The first plan was hazardous in viev^ of the weakness and 
doubtful loyalty of his force. The fort of Mankera was held by a 
Sikh garrison, while the third plan involved a dangerous march, 
Edwardes therefore decided to retire to the Indus and await General 
Cortlandt at the other bank, especially as the Killadar of that place 
wasaPathan of his appointment. He accordingly marched on the 
30th April to the left bank of the Indus, at Murawala, opposite Dera 
Fateh Khan, having first sent a small party of newly-raised Pathans 
to seize the fort of Mojgarh, 24 miles north-east of Leia, where they 
were ordered to strengthen themselves by entertaining more 
men, and to lay in provisions. At Murawala he collected boats 
for embarkation, but resolved to await events for another day on 
the left bank of the Indus. 

On the morning of the 2nd May Mulraj's advanced guard 

suddenly appeared at Kofila, only 
Advance of Mulraj’s army. eight miles from Leia. Still doubtful 
whether the enemy’s guns had come or not, Edwardes advanced 
the whole of his cavalry to Leia under Sirdar Muhammad Alam 
Khan, Barakzai, and Faujdar Khan, Alizai, to reconnoitre and 
cover the retreat. On their way they heard that Mulraj’s main 
body and guns had reached Machiwala, sixteen miles south of 
Leia, but they went to Leia, reconnoitred to Kofila, and withdrew 
at midnight. 
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mid-day Lieutenant Edwardes had struck his camp, and by 
nightfall he crossed the whole of the baggage and cattle to the right 
bank of the Indus, keeping only his infantry and guns on the left 
bank. The men lay down in a crescent formation, fully accoutred, 
with the empty boats drawn, up ready for embarkation in rear, 
awaiting the return of the cavalry. At dawn the cavalry and guns 
crossed in two detachments, and the infantry brought up the rear 
at eight o^clock, about the time that the enemy were marching 
into Leia, twelve miles distant. 

This withdrawal of Edwardes before the advance of a superior 

Edwardes retreats. force is a model which affords a most 

• valuable example for all time. 

Writing with regard to it to the Resident at Lahore on the 8th 
May, he said :— 

You seem to have estimated most truly what would he the conduct 
of the Fiitteh Pultun ; and most arduous and anxious was the task I had 
after the discovery of their correspondence with the rebels to manoeuvre 
a retreat without showing distrust, and preserve discipline without bringing 
on resistance. A word, at any moment, would, I felt, involve us in a camp 
row. The Poorbeabs stuck to me like triunps ; and, being more aware than 
I could be of how far things had gone among the Sikhs, they were so evidently 
on their guard, and showed such open expectation of a mutiny that I had 
the greatest difficulty in repressing their zeal, and preventing them from 
hurrying on the very catastrophe they dreaded. So ticklish was it at the 
last moment on the left bank of the indus that the Poorbeahs refused to 
cross the river without me, and I could not trust the Sikhs to go over either 
first or last, least in one case they should keep the boats on the right bank, and 
in the other go over to the enemy on the left; so that I was at last obliged 
to march every company into a boat of its own, at one sound of^ the bugle 
and cross them all in a body, along with me.’’ 

The next move in the game was the capture by Edwardes of 

Capture of Mangrota. Mangrota, between Dera 

Fateh Khan and Dera Grhazi Khan, 
important owing to its position on General Cortlandt’s line of 
advance from the latter place. Edwardes now resolved to send 
General Cortlandt to Dera Ghazi Khan with the main force and 
to cross the Indus himself with six companies of Mnsalman regular 
infantry, two guns, 14 zambwahs, and his new levies of 1,000 
Pathans,_ to collect revenue. General Cortlandt, who had 
joined him a week before, accordingly march^'d on the 12th May 
with 6 guns, 6 zamburaks one Sikh and one Musalman regiment, 
and about 200 troopers. 

Lieutenant Edwardes had intended to move simultaneously, 
but he heard that Mulraj’s force of 4,000 men and 10 gfins, which 
had- retreated from Leia on the l7th May, had halted on 
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lea^lilnff the Ghenab. They had retired on the informatft 
that Bahawal Khan of Bahawalpur was threatemng an advance on 
Multan, but, finding that there was no feesh ^oveme^ tAey 
halted as stated. Edwardes now decided that as Batish torce 
would move against Multan until the cold weather, tiie only thing 
to be done was to order Bahawal Khan to cross the Sutlej with his 
army, and encamp somewhere in the vicinity of Multan. ^ 

On the evening of the 15th May Lieutenant Edwardes’ piquet 
^ ^ ^ at Leia bird that the rebels, 500 sowars, 

Action at Leia. 2 guns, and some zwmhuToks had reached 

Gultan-ki-Kot. 20 miles from Leia. They had ordere to retire 
before a superior force, but, afraid of their being pi essed, Ed 
wardes reinforced them during the night with 200 _ 

piquet had already fallen back across a mtla, a mile on the western 
or Indus side of Leia; and, hearing of their retreat, the enemy hur¬ 
ried on to Leia with 300 or 400 horse and some zamhuraks. At 
Leia they heard that the piquet had retired and, being weak, would 
fall an easy prey. They therefore pushed on to the 
surprised to find a force nearly equal to then ow. 
opmed fire with their zamburaks, but the piquet boldly plunged 
into the mh> forded it, and attacked the enemy, whom they de¬ 
feated after a short stmggle, and drove some 
killing 12 men and taking sonae prisoners and all tne Mmmraks 
with a loss to themselves of only two wounded. , , , ' 

On the evening of the 16th May information reached Edwardes 
^ «,! that 6,000 to 7,000 horse and foot, with 

pjrrr 15 g-s. were marching on Lei^ and 

he consequently withdrew all his men to the other bank of the In- 
dus. Edwarde^ now assumed the responsibility of directing 
BahawalKhan to cross the Sutlej and threaten Multan, as the only 
means of saving Beta Ghazi Khan and relieving the pressure on his 
own and Coitlandt’s forces, which combined were not more than 
S the strength of the enemy, who could cross the Indus at any 
point. As Edwardes wrote to the llesident at Lahore If Baha 
threatens Multan, he will confine Mulraj therein, pre¬ 
vent his undertaking expeditions to the provinces and collecting 
their revenue, ancl cut him off from getting more recruics. If 
G^eral Cortlandt and I are driven into Akalgarh,^ it will release 
provinces from our control, stop the revenue, and send every 

recruit to Mulraj.” , , , i 

Or. the I8th May, General Cortlandt, who was encamped on 
T ^ nf Edwardes Li the right bank of the Indus opposite 
cir„r Dera Din Pana, reported that the ene- 

my had crossed at Peronwala ferry, below his position. I his 


1 The fort of Dera Ismail Khan. 
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proved unfounded; but tbe enemy had concentrated at 

int, the move on Leia having evidently only been a feint. 
Edwardes therefore resolved to put his guns and infantry into 
boats, and join Cortlandt, his cavalry marching on the right bank 
of the river. Accordingly on the evening of the 18th he despatched 
the whole of his cavalry, magazine, spare store-carts, heavy bag¬ 
gage, and as many infantry as he had no boats for, by land, and as 
soon as the moon rose embarked his four guns and the majority of 
his infantry in 27 boats, and floated down the branch of the Indus 
which passes under Dera Fateh Khan. The river was high and 
rising daily, rendering navigation dangerous, and the Mullahs refus¬ 
ed to proceed any farther when they reached the main stream, so 
they anchored until daylight, when they pushed off again. By 9 
A. M., on the 19th they were abreast of General Cortlandt’s camp 
at Jang, but were unable to approach owing to an island lying bet¬ 
ween and the shallowness of the inland stream. Edwardes there¬ 
fore went on 14 miles farther south to Peronwala ferry, where 
the enemy had been threatening to cross for three days past. The 
cavalry reached General Cortlandt’s camp, a distance of 50 miles, 
by noon, and many of them went on in the Evening to Peronwala 
ghat, having accomplished 64 miles in the 24 hours, a considerable 
feat at that season. 

The defeat of their advanced guard at Leia and the rapid 
removal of Edwardes’ force aixd its appearance at Peroixwala had a 
considerable moral effect on the enemy in the field and the people 
of the surrounding country. This was especially irnportant at a 
time when at least one of the regiments with the British officer was 
contemplating treachery. And at Dera Ghazi Khan a victory 
gained over the rebels by loyal adherents still further contributed 
to the enemy’s dismay. 

On the morning of 22nd May General Cortlandt marched for 

, ,, , Dera Ghazi Khan, which he was to 
Operatioa. on the Indus. 24th 

Edwardes moved to .Aliana, 32 miles north of Dera Ghazi 
Khan. The enemy had marched also, and Edwardes found that 
they had moved to Koreshi, on the left bank of the Indus, opposite 
Dera Ghazi Khan, with the object of seizing a fleet of boats 
collected there by Longa Mai, the rebel leader who had been 
defeated at Dera Ghazi Khan. They were, however, forestalled by a 
party sent by Edwardes for the same purpose. On the evening of 
the 26th Edwardes and Van Cortlandt joined forces at Dera 
Ghazi Khan, the latter having embarked, at daybreak in 33 boats at 
Aliana. In the canal Kasturi Wahu, which ran inland under the 
city, he found moored the 39 boats previously referred to, collected 
by Longa Mai for the passage of Mulraj’s troops. He thus had 
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.cient boats to throw 6,000 men across the Indus at once, while 
the enemy had none. Edwardes was now free from anxiety. The 
only enerny left on his side of the Indus was Mokam Chand, Kardar 
of Harrand, 50 miles off, who held a strong fort with 200 men. The 
Pathan garrison, however, joined Edwardes, leaving only 100 Sikhs 
in Harrand fort. Mulraj’s troops were encamped at Koreshi, 

Edwardes and Van Cortlandt had now some 6,000 men and 10 
guns in the field, and were ready for an advance ; but first, in order 
to cause the withdrawal of Mulraj’s troops from the Indus, he 
wished the Bahawalpur Army, known also as the Daoudputms, 

to cross the Sutlej and advance against 
Advance of the Baiiawaiinir threaten Multan. With this object 

in view he entered into correspondence 
with Nawab Bahawal Khan, and at the same time wrote to the 
Resident at Lahore for permission to cross the Indus, to the right 
bank of which river he had been ordered to confine his operations. 
Bahawal Khan had a fine force of some 12,000 fighting Pathans. 
These crossed the Sutlej on the 30t.h and 31st May and a portion 
advanced northwards to Jalalpur Peronwala, 80 miles from Mul¬ 
tan ; but he split uj) his forces, and would not move forward on 
Shujabad, a measure which would have involved the retreat of the 
enemy at Koreshi. 

Edwardes, meanwhile, was given full discretion to act accord¬ 
ing to circumstances, the Resident merely indicating as his main 
objects the desirability of limiting Mulraj and the rebellion to as 
confined an area as possible, and ultimately his confinement to the 
fort of Multan until proper siege could be laid to that place. At 
the same time Lieutenant Lake of the Engineers was deputed from 
Lahore to accompany the Bahawalpur Army, with instructions to 
co-operate with Lieutenant Edwardes for the attainment of these 
objects. On the 10th June Edwardes made his preparations for 
crossing the Indus, and the same day he heard that Mulraj had 
, , .u T ordered the retreat of the Koreshi force. 

Edwardes crosses the irrdus. accordingly Called in Van Cortlandt, 

leaving a garrison at Dera Gazi Khan, and a force to hold the Harrand 
garrison, and made the passage before nightfall with 2,500 
Pathans, and 10 guns. These he encamped at ’ Sera Diwanwala, 
opposite Dera Ghazi Khan, and sent his fleet back the 18 miles 
across the river for Van Ccrtlandt’s force to follow, at the same time 
sending a message to Muzuuddin Khan, a lieutenant of Baha¬ 
wal Khan, who was in the Sitpur district with 2,000 men, to 
reinforce Eateh Muhammad Khan Ghori, who was with the advan¬ 
ced portion of the Bahawalpur Army at Jalalpur Peronwala. 
Edwardes found that the Koreshi force had returned to Khangarh, 
on the right bank of the Chenab, some 20 miles distant, and 10 





^from Slnijabad on the opposite side of the river, where Mulraj 
had ordered a concentration of his forces ; but they soon after¬ 
wards retired to the latter place. 

It 'was not until the afternoon of the 14th that Edwardes’ and 
Cortlandt’s forces completed the pas- 
Advance to the Chenab. sage of the Indus; the boats having 

to make several voyages across the 18 miles of v^ater. On the 
morning of the 15th, Edwardes marched with 3,000 Pathan horse 
and footand202:am5Mmfc'Sto Khangarh, an extensive fort, where he 
found that some of Mulraj"“s troops remained west of the Chenab. 
These had all been sent against Fateh Muhammad Khan, who was 
advancing on Shujabad with his division of the Bahawalpur Army, 
the intention being to defeat the latter before Edwardes could 
come to their assistance. Edwardes at once wrote to Muzuuddin 
Khan to cross the Chenab, and join Fateh Muhammad Khan, whom 
he at the same time enjoined not to fight a battle, but to entrench 
himself and stand on the defensive until he (Edwardes) joined him. 
On the morning of the 16th, news was received that the Bahawalpur 
forces had effected a junction, and thrown up entrenchments at their 
encampment at Guwain, 24 miles from Shujabad; and as they were 
9,000 strong with 11 guns there was little fear but that they 
would be able to hold their own against about the same number 
of Mulraj's troops, who were still encamped four miles south of 
Shujabad. 

General Cortlandt joined "Edwardes at Khangarh with his 
guns and 1,500 regular Sikh troops on the 16th .Jrme. As soon as 
the moon rose, the march w’-as resumed to Gagianwala Ferry, on the 
right bank of the Chenab, some 18 miles south of Khangarh. 

On the evening of the 17th Edwardes received information 
that the enemy had advanced from Shu- 
Movementfi of the enemy, j^bad, and appeared to be making for 

the Kineri ferry, where he had intended to cross the Chenab. It 
thus became necessary for the Daoudputras to advance to that 
point to cover the crossing, moving by night. At Kineri they 
were joined by 3,000 Pathan levies on foot, the horses having 
to be left for want of boats, of which there were. 47, sent up the 
river by Muzuuddin Khan after he had crossed. 

At 7 A. M. on the morning of the 18tb, Edwardes cmssed him- 
„ , self, and heard heavy firing to the 

assago 01 xe lona . noi'th-east of Kineri before he landed. 

Disembarking he set out for the sound of the guns, with three or 
four horsemen and some guides of Lieutenant Lumsden’s corps. 
He found the Daoudputras drawn up in line on a jungly plain, 
with his Pathans on the left, and he rode down the line, and spoke 
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a few words to the Bahawalpur Nawab’s officers, urging them not 
to make a rash attack, until more men and guns should come , 
across from General Cortlandt’s camp. They promised to 
follow his advice, and not to advance until he gave the word. He 
then joined his division on the left. 

The fire on both sides scarcely slackened until 3 P. M., by 
which hour the enemy had approached so close as to be able to 
reconnoitre the^position, and for wantof cavalry it was not possible 
to drive back their numerous reconnoitring parties of horse. 

They discovered the weak (left) flank, and turned their whole 
. fire on it. It was difficult to restrain the 

Batt o o men. impatience of these untrained Pathan 

levies, and on that flank there were no guns to oppose the fire of the 
enemy ; but Edwardes felt sure that General Cortlandt would not 
fail him, but would send the guns for which he had written, by 
3 o’clock. 

At half past three the enemy had pushed up to within a few 
hundred yards, when the guns and two regular regiments came up. 
A charge was carried out, followed by a hand to hand fight, while 
the opposing guns poured grape into each other at short range. 
At a little before 4, Commandant Subhan Khan made a brave sally 
at head of his regiment upon a single gun of the enemy, which he 
carried at the point of the bayonet. Confusion fell among their artib 
lery, while Edwardes’ guns advanced and poured grape into them, 

and although the Multan troops bravely 

Defeat of the rebels, laboured to Savc the two guns that were 

in action, they w-ere taken. They had advanced with six in the 
afternoon, leaving four in. rear, which they managed to carry off. 

The phase of the campaign which ended in the victory at 
ICiiieri is most instructive, both as regards preliminary operations 
and the manner in which the rivers were utilised and crossed, and 
in the final engagement, where Edwardes kept the Bahawalpur 
and his own forces on the defensive until they were sufficiently 
strong to assume the offensive with every chance of success. Hor 
is the least of its lessons to be found in the skilful training of raw 
levies into comparatively disciplined troops in so short a space of 
time. 

In Edwardes’ force the losses at the battle of Kineri amounted 
^ ... to 58 killed and 89 wounded. The 

Casua les. Bahawalpur Army had about 100 

casualties. 

The enemy left 500 or 600 dead on the field. The routed 
rebels fled without halting to Multan, 46 miles distant, where they 
mustered some 3,000 out of 7,000 who had been in the fight* 
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y no doulbt went off to their homes. Had Edwardei 
valry been present, doubtless few of the rebels would have escape 

Of the results of the action the British Resident at Lahore wrote, 
after commending LietitenaHt Edwardes’ 
Results of the action. energy, skill, and courage to the highest 

praise of the Ctevernment of India^r— 

The defeat of the enemy seems to have been complete; he showed 
more enterprise than I gave him credit for in marching from his position 
to prevent the junction of Lieutenant Edwardes’ force with that of Bahawal 
Khan, and in attacking the latter while moving to cover the passage of 
Lieutenant Edwardes over the Chenab. The best disciplined native army 
is never attacked to so great advantage as on the line of march. The attack 
seems to have been well designed and well executed. The mode in which 
it was received, the long period for which it was sustained, till re-inforcements 
arrived kte in the day, and subsequent advance with its results are not 
unworthy of the glorious anniversary on which the fight took place aiid 
the victory was worn 

The neck of the Multan rebellion may be considered now broken, and 
having tried the result of an action on the plain and been signally beaten, 
the Dewan Mulraj will not, I think, be able to hold his fort for any length of 
time with his undisciplined and mutinous troops. If he is able to keep 
the garrison faithful to him till October, so much the better. 

In the meantime the fort at Multan is all that remains to the Dewan ; 
the whole of the territories are in our occupation or that of our ally, 
Bahawal Khan. My combinations have been everywhere successful. 
Shaikh Imam-ud-din, with his Muhammadan levied and two guns, is at 
Malsi, about thirty miles south-east from Multan, having niade arrangementa 
for the administration of the districts between Bank Pattan and that place. 
The rest of that Doab, to the south and south-west, has been taken up 
by the officers of Bahawal Khan. The force of Eaja Sher Singh and his 
Sirdars is now at Tulamba ; its fidelity may now be depended on, and it will 
be advanced to Sirdarpur about twenty miles from Multan, This force hai^ 
been a cause of intlch anxiety to me. It has required constant judicious 
handling. The Sirdars are true I believe; the soldiers are all false 1 know. 
The Sikh army in Peshawar, Bannti, arid Haiiara Were watching this force 
to take their cue from its conduct. Mulraj was anxious for its approach 
to Multan, My plan was to keep the attention of the Sikh Army fixed on it, 
and to keep it from any portion in which its mettle or material could be 
tried, or in which Multaj’s influence on it could be brought into action trll 
the rebels’* game was lost. 

In the Sind Sagar Doab^ between the Chenab and the the foro^ 

under Sirdar Jhanda Siiigh, purged of its Oharanjit traitors, and no longer 


* Edwardes was promoted to the ranic 
of Major and made C. B, for his services. 
He had the advantage of writing his 
own despatches. No doubt his success 


was greatly due to Paujdar Khan and 
Cortlandt, who possessed an intimate 
knowledge of the enemy and their 
capacity. 
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'ul, as Jowahir Mai Dafcfc ht3 with him 1,500 Musalmans, is at Leia^ 
ole of the south of the Doab has been occupied by Bahawal Khan’s 
cials. The trans-Indus provinces were aU taken possession of by Lieute¬ 
nant Edwardes and General Cortlandt, before those officers crossed that river; 

and arrangements for their administration made.The Governor 

General will not fail to observe that, in the operations which have been 
undertaken for the suppression of this rebellion, the Durbar has taken no 
part, and that neither the Sirdars, the Durbar officials, nor the army—with 
the exception of General Cortlandt and his own battalions—have given any 
aid. What has been done has been effected by newly-raised Muhammadan 
levies under Lieutenant Edwardes, or in the other parts of the country 
by parties acting under my immediate orders, and by our ally Bahawal 
Khan, not only without the assistance of, but in spite of, the machinations 
of Durbar officials, the Sikh army, and the Sikh population, all of whom were 
from the first and have continued to the last thoroughly disaffected. 

If therefore this rebellion is brought to a close, now or hereafter, and the 
delinquents to punishment, and the fort of Multan is got into our possession, 
the British Government will stiU have to call the Sikh Government to account 
for the murder of its officers, under circumstances of unparalleled treachery 
and atrocity, for which no redress has been made by them, or even, it may 
be said, attempted. ’ ’ 

The rear and baggage of Edwardes’ force completed the passage 

Advance to Shujabad. • the Clienab on the 21st June, and next 

day the march was continued to Shuja- 
bad. The two armies united formed fa force of 18,000 men 
and 30 guns. Edwardes suggested that the siege of Multan should 
beat once undertaken, asking for a few heavy guns, a mortar 
battery, some sappers and miners and the services of Major Napier* 
of the Engineers to plan the operations. 

His opinion was supported by the Eesident at Lahore, stress 
being laid on the importance of undertaking siege operations before 
the enemy had time to strengthen the fort. Government agreed 
with the Commander-in-Chief that, as British gunners and a British 
force would be necessary, the time of year was not suitable for these 
operations, but a force under General Wlish was eventually des¬ 
patched in consideration of the evil political effect of delay. 

In the meantime Edwardes advanced with the intention of 
doing his best to take Multan, or at least 
to confine the enemy entirely to that 
place. Difficulties of supply detaiued him at Shujabad until the 
26th June, when he marched to Sikandarabad. The spirits of 
Mulraj’s troops were to some extent raised by the appearance at 
Multan of Bhai Maharaj Singh, a chela who had raised a following 
and an insurrection, and had crossed the Ravi to a place within 


March on Multan. 


♦ Afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala, 



miles of Lahore, where he and 500 or 600 adherents were suppos¬ 
ed to have been driven into the Chenab and destroyed on the 1st 
June. His re-appearance was consequently i^egarded as miraculous 
by a people prone to superstition. Mulraj now ordered his troops 
out to Surajkhund, six miles from Multan, where a yiala 
lorty feet wide and impassable without boats or bridge, crossed the 
road. Here there was a bridge, which was seized by the rebels. 
On Ist July Edwardes ^advanced from Surajkhund, where he 

joined by the division of Shaikh Imam-ud-din, and reached 
Tibi, SIX miles distant and four miles south-west of Multan. The 
whole of the infantry and artillery under command of General Cort- 
landt moved in order of battle, Lieutenants Edwardes and Lake 
bringing up the rear with all the cavalry. They reached Tibi at 11 
A. M., when intelligence was received that Mulraj had recalled his 
troops from the Surajkhund bridge, from whence he had intended to 
attack the British.camp at that place, and marching them parallel 
on the other side of the nala, concealed by the banks, crossed the 
water by a masonrylbridge in front of the city of Multan and emerged 
on the plain three miles in front. 

Edwardes force beat to arms, having already arrived in camp 
Action at Tibi. fturned out; formed line and ad- 

, . j ,^1 TV vanced to meet the rebels in the fol¬ 

lowing order the Daoudputras force on the right, commanded by 
Lieutenant Lake; Sultan Khan’s Musalman Regiment, the Suiai 

Oeneral Cortlandt’s ten guns in the centre, 
under the General; Edwardes' Pathan levies on the left centre, 
flanked by his Pathan cavalry ; and on the left of all Shaikh Imam- 
ud-din s troops, whose fidelity was doubtful. 

Lieutenant Lake, seeing some high mounds, the ruins of an old 
hurried on and took possession of them- 
planted his guns securely behind this natural entrenchment: and 
from this commanding position began the action by a heavy fire 
on the enemy s left, which was as heavily returned. The Daoud¬ 
putras had been engaged about a quarter of an hour when the 
centre and left overtook them and drew off the enemy’s fire. The 
battle then became general ; Cortlandt’s artillery in the centre,-the 
Daoudputras on the right, and Shaikh Imam-ud-din’s two guns 
being all brought to bear on the enemy, who selected his ground at 
the village of Saddusam, planting almost the whole line under 

]ungle cover, with the artillery concealed in mud villages and date 

palm groves. A severe artillery struggle ensued, during which the 
infantry on both sides lay down in line behind ditches. 

The enemy had 10 or 12 guns and could therefore do little 
against the 22 of their opponent, although the Sikh gunners stood 
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"^fully to theii:'pieces. The rebels fought ^wdtb desperate 
courage, the action resolving itself into a series of struggles m which 
they were driven back from village to village and grove to » 

their total rout was much delayed by the nalas and ditches wi _ 
which the ground was intersected, the, bridges and for^ ®k 
were known to them but not to. their opponents., Thus Shaikh 
Imam-ud-din's guns were out of action early m the day, and tUe 
Daoudputras were long unable to extricate theirs from the bank 
cf the canal which they first occupied ; the artillery on both s^es 
was thus equalised during the greater part of the day. The resu t 
of the action was, however, n,o longer m doubt ; for the native 
army that retires; is lost. 

At length Diwan Mulraj, who commanded in person and who 

had had a fall from his elephant, mounted 

Might of Mulraj. ^ precipitately from the 

field, carrying with him, all the guns but two, which were served des- 
■perately to cover the movement. The Suraj Mukhi regiment of 
infantry, led by Mr. Quin, Edwatdes’ writer, “ a young man biit 
old soldier whose conspicuous bravery deserves special notice,^ 
finally decided, the day by a brilliant charge m which they captured 
these two guns. A rush of the whole infantry and cavalry followed, 
and the broken enemy fled in irrecoverable disorder. Edwardes 
halted his troops, under the very walls of Multan, but returned to 
camp as the increasing darkness, did not permit him to ascertain 
whether they were under the fire of the fort or not. 

The rebels numbered 11,000 or 12,000, the majority old 

soldiers, arid two thirds Sikh and Hindu 

Conduct of the troops. f3,natics. They fought with desperation, 
and Edwardes. attributed the victory entirely to each division of 
the line being led by European officers. Lieutenant Lake took up 
successive positions with skill and judgment, while his personal 
intrepidity Wer fire afforded a fine example to hia men. General 
OoTtlandt handled his regular regiments- and artillery like^a good 
soldier and brave man. Several Pathan Chiefs pi^de dashing 
charges against Mulraj’s cavalry ; among others GhuIam^Sarwaa- 
Khan Khagwani, who killed several Sikhs, and was shot through 
the arm in the midst of the enemy's line. Rmplar Khan Ahzai 
acted as Edwardes' Adjutant-General throughout the_ operations, 
and in spite of a severe sword wound received at Kineri, took 
commando£ the. cavalry in this battle and directed their move- 

ments. The total loss amounted to 
Casuttlties. 281, killed and wounded; including 

several Pathans of note, Fateh Khan of Khisur, Hasan Khan 
Musazai, Eahim Khan Khudakka, all brave men. Captain 
McFherson, of the Nawab_of ' BahawalpiiT's service fell at the head 
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i» regiment. ■ Tlie enemy sufiered: severe inereased by a 
cruel and treacherous act on the part of the Diwan Mulraj. 
Between the field and the city ran the same large nala that passed b y 
Suraj Khund and there was only one bridge across it near Sadusain. 
When Mulraj had passed the bridge with his artillery he planted 
two guns on it to prevent his soldiers from retreating. The 
majority forced the barrier with some loss, but many were drowned 
in trying to swim the nala. Hundreds deserted to their homes, 
and of the 400 Gurkhas who had deserted Vans Agnew only 150 
answered their names again at Multan. 

Mulraj,. although defeated, retained miiroken couiaged 
Having mustered his soldiers next morn- 

Effect of the action. invited them to go out with him 

again to fight, but when the kettledrums of Edwardes' reconnoit¬ 
ring cavalry were heard approaching the city, they left their ranks 
in confusion. The men were, in fact, greatly demoralised ; num¬ 
bers of Sikhs even threw their arms into the nala and divested 
themselves of every appearance of soldiers. 

Now was the time when the contest should, if possible, have 
been pushed to a final issue, before Mulraj had time to strengthen, 
the fortifications, of the city, and before his troops could gather 
fresh courage and an accession of numbers after their defeats. 
The principal obstacle to a siege consisted in the inundations ; 
but Lieutenant Lake wrote :— 

“ I see no reason why siege operations should be impeded, as from all 
I can learn inundations are confined to the north side of the fort and the 
west side of the city. On the east and south the ground is comparatively 
high, and is in no way affected by the water in the surrounding canals and 
drains. Of four gates which the fort contains, the Khidri is the only one 
which will be inaccessible from water. In front of three other gates and on 
the city side is some very high ground which is not only above the reach 
of inundation but on a level with the fort itself. There is no reason why the 
attack should not be made from {;h:s quarter.” 

But Edwardes had no siege gun,s. at his disposal. 

On Edwardes' application, the Eesident on 10th July directed' 
Major-General Whish, G.B., who was 
Measures for the siege. j-erozepore, to “ take immediate 

measures for the despatch of a siege train with its establishment 




^ On. July 13 tb, Edwardes wrotn* with 
regard, to Mulraj,r-~“ Mulraj is at. his 
wits* end; sometimes he talks of a night 
attack, and sits up , all night in a Hindn 
templu near the,; bijidge . cased in chain 
armour from head to foot, but nothing 
comes of it. One day he fortifies tho^city# 


another day he fortifies the fort. To-day ho 
tolls all his soldiers to leave him because 
be has no money to pay them and to¬ 
morrow keeps up their spirits by assur¬ 
ing; them that when, iron shat fail vyill 
fire silver on the besiegers,” 
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a competent escort and force for the reduction of the fort m 
^^multan,”' 

He impressed on him the necessity for no delay in the despatch 
of this expedition, suggesting the employment of the second class 
siege train from Ferozepore, together with a complement of 
British and native troops of all arms. The Governor-General, on 
the advice of the Commander-in-Chief, did not, however, concur 
in the advisability of sending a force at that season of the year. 
Eventually, however, in view of the bad political effect of a policy 
of vacillation and the abstention from operations on the part of 
the British Government, it was decided that General Whish should 
take a force against Multan. The news of a British force being 
about to take the field had already been spread abroad, and had 
had a salutary effect both on the enemy in arms and on the 
disaffected Sikhs. 

To countermand the movement would be fraught with evil 
consequences. As Bdwardes wrote to the Eesident—“ Had you 
hesitated to take the field now my position would have been 
converted in a month to one of the greatest peril; the advantages 
I have gained would have slipped through my fingers one by one 
and about a fortnight or three weeks hence I should be constrained 
in self-defence to keep up our prestige by taking the city.” 

On the 22ud July the Eesident at Lahore issued a Proclama¬ 
tion^ regarding affairs at Multan. 

It has been already related [that three columns had been des¬ 
patched by the Durbar to co-operate against the Multan rebels. 
These, under Jawahir Mai, Sher Singh, and Imam-ud-din, were now 
approaching Multan, and caused Edwardes some alarm owing to 
the disaffection existing in the Khalsa Army. On 6th July Sher 
Singh reached Gogran, five miles from Multan, but Edwardes 
wisely arranged that the Sikhs should encamp in his rear at Suraj 
Khund, where he could prevent their co-operating with the rebels 
in the city. Sher Singh’s force consisted of a regular regiment of 
infantry, a troop of horse artillery, four guns of another troop, and 
some 2,600 jagirdari horse. So far their leaders appeared to be 
loyal, but the troops only awaited a favourable opportunity to break 
out. 

On the 20th July, Mulraj made a sortie, hoping that Sher 
Situation at Multan. Shigh’s Sikhs would join him, but the 
besiegers showed a bold front, the Sikhs 
crossing from Suraj Khund and threatening the city on the south¬ 
east, so he withdrew. On the 26th he renewed the attempt with a 
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_ result. He had issued a proclamation in Multan that the Sikh 
army were his friends, and that the Khalsa soldiery were to have 
free access to the city and bazaars. 

The delay in despatching a British force, and the continued 
denanee of the Diwan was having an unfavourable efEect on the 
Khalsa army and country generally, and there were outbreaks at 
Harrand and at Bannu, while plots and intrigues were rife 
throirghout the country from Lahore to Peshawar, These finally 
culminated in an uprising which resulted in the Second Sikh War 
and the annexation of the Punjab. In the meantime, however. 
General Whish was on his way to Multan at the head of a British 
force. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE FIRST SIEGE OF MULTAN- 


Advance of General Whish. 

1 Brigade Cavaliy. 
Siege train. 
Engineers. 

2 Brigades Infantry. 


General Whish’s force/ which is detailed in the margin, leftin 

two columns on the 24th and 26th July, 
moving on Multan down the rivers Eavi 
and Sutlej, the British troops by boat, 
while the native regiments marched by 
night, to avoid the heat, along the banks 
of the rivers. The 32nd Foot, however, did not embark at Ferozeporo 
until the 11th August and joined the camp at Multan on the 25th. 
The right column with General Whish arrived at Sirdarpur 
on the 12th August, the 10th Foot leaving their, boats and 
joining on the same date. Here a depot with 15 days’ supplies, 
to be replenislied as required, was established, a steamer, the 
“ Conqueror”, being employed on the lines of communication. 
The left column reached Karampur on the 13th August, and joined 
the right column near Ja mpur on the 19th. The artillery and 
siege train boats were delayed by high winds and did not arrive, 
imtil later. From Sirdarpur General Whish sent 100 hildars with 
tools, under the protection of a , body of irregular troops and two 
guns, to stop the head of the canal tliat supplied the waters of 
inundation at Multan. 

On the morning of 18th August the riglit column encamped 
2| miles east of Multan, and were joined next day by the left 
column. They thus effected a junction with Edwardes, who had 
on the 16th exchanged camping-grounds with Slier Singh in order 
to facilitate this operation. On the 17th the enemy came out to 
attack General Whish’s advanced guard, engaging the cavalry 
and piquets with a large body of horse and foot soon after 2 p. m. 
The piquets were reinforced by the flank companies of regiments, 
and the enemy retired with a loss of forty killed, many wounded, 
and some prisoners. On the British side six men whre wounded. 

On the 1st September wardes’ force was moved from Suraj 
Khund to Musam Khan’s well, three 
Eeconnaissanco of Multan. Multan, to _ the north. 

During this movement General Whish and the engineer officers 

^ Fpr detail of force,, eee Appendix IV. ^ This work was comi>leted after muoh 

labour on 7 th September. 
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ea close reconnaissance of the northern face of the fort. Till 
i^ed half an hour unmolested near and about the Idgah (where 
Vans Agnew and Anderson were killed) and were retiring from 
it when the enemy ojiened a harmless fire with one or two 
guns. The enemy were in strong force to resist Edwardes’ advance, 
but he gradually overcame opposition and established his camp 
with the centre resting upon the gardens of Each Byragi and 
Khiidazar, his left on the great Multan nala, and his extreme right 
half a mile to the right of the Yog Mai, a temple which his troops took 
possession of, hut abandoned as untenable. In this operation 
Lieutenants Lake and Pollock distinguished themselves, as well 
as a party of the Daoudputras, two companies of the Surs.jmakhi 
regiment and Lieutenant Lumsden’s^ troop of the Guide Corps. 
Shaikh Imam-ud-din’s division killed thirty or forty of the enemy, 
while BajaSher Singh brought his guns into play and enfiladed the 
' iiemy for two or three hours. The construction of a rocket battery 
was begun the same evening in front of Edwardes’ camp. 

On the 4th September General Whish issued a proclamation 

calling on the inhabitants and garrison 

Plans of attack. ]\Juitan to Surrender on the 5th— 

“ I shall otherwise in obedience to the orders of the Supreme 
Government of India commence hostilities on a scale that must 
iasure early destruction to the rebel traitor and his adherents.*’ 
On this day the siege-train arrived. On the 6th a meeting of officers 
was held to arrange a plan of attack on the fort and city. Major 
Napier laid two plans before the Major-General :— 

1 To take the town of Multan at all costs by a couf-de-main by the 
whole force moving down in line, getting within battering distance of the 
Khuni Bnrj and storming the breach as soon as practicable. 

2 To march round to the north and attack the citadel by regular 
approaches. 

The first plan was suggested by Major Napier on political 
erounds, although it would entail great loss of life to the besiegers. 
But affairs throughout the Punjab had become threatening, and 
Sirdar Chattar Singh, father of Sher Singh, had already rebelled 
in Hazara. Edwardes, however, to whom the matter was referred, 
was of opinion that the political situation did not necessiate such 
action. Things had gone too far to be rectified by the mere cap¬ 
ture of Multan,^ The second was considered by Major Napier 

Lieutenant Edwardes underestimated tlie 
effect which toire brilliant success to the. 
British arms would have on the insurreo- 
tionaiy movement in the Punjab. 


1 Afterwards General Sir H. B. Lums- 


den. 


* The Resident, however, considered 
that Major Napier had taken the tnoie 
correct view of the situation, and tha. 


3^ plan most consonant with military science. But it was probable 
that the change of plan w^ould be constnred by the natives 
into a defeat. Lieutenant Lake proposed to run a trench from 
The plan adopted. battery on the extreme right of the 

Daoudputras, camp, north-east to a 
point called Ramtirat, which would be upwards of a mile ; and to 
throw up heavy-gun batteries at sucn points of this entrenchment 
as would driVe away the enemy without much loss of life and with 
certain success. This plan was adopted. Next day at daylight 
the trench was traced and opened out. The General wrote to the 
Resident at Lahore on the 7th September : — 

Our first parallel was commenced yesterday about three quarters 

of a mile in advance of the small interval 
Beginning of tho siege. between us (his own and Edwardes’ forces) 

by 1,000 of Lieutenant Edwardes* men and at intervals of six^ hours 
by 1 600 from my camp, the half thereof being at night from His Majesty’s 
' 10th’and 32nd Foot; the only casualties reported are one man kUled and one 
wounded, both of the 72nd Native Infantry. As we could thus have no 
battery ready and I knew the one armed with light guns, m Lieutenant 
Edwards’ camp, was annoyed by the enemy’s gun or guns 1,200 yards m 
-its front, I'directed last night two of our 8-inch howitzers to he sent thither, 

' and went myself this morning to see them placed in position and open fire. 
The first round of shrapnel was fired simultaneously and followed occasionally 
by rounds of common shell. 

The working parties made good progress during the next few 
days and by the 9tb there were established at Ramtirat, batteries 
•of two 8-inch howitzers, and three 8-inch mortars, and at a few 
hundred yards from its left, a battery of four 18-pounders, while 
a rocket battery was added on the right of the howitzer battery 

that evening. On the 10th an attempt 
UasuccesfeM attack. -was made to dislodge the enemy from 
' a position near that from which they were driven on the 8th. The 
' attack was carried out with great gallantry and perseverance 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Pattoun, 32nd Root, field-officer of the 
tinnches, with detachments of the 10th Foot.and 49th and 72nd 

Native Infantry, and two of Cortlandt’s guns, but the position 

proved stronger than had been expected, and the detachment was 
■withdrawn after sustaining heavy casualties.^ Brigadier 
Markham was wounded later in the day. 

1 3 privates, loth Foot, 1 native vate, 32ncl Foot j Lieutenants Richardson 

' officer 6 rank and file, 72nd Native Infantry, and Irwin, 1 havildar, 22 rank and file, 
1 havildar, 4 rank and file, 47th Native 49 Native Infantry ; 1 native officer, 
' Inl’aiitrv • 7 lant and i2na Nej-tive Infantry, 

-Lieutenant HoUinsworth, 12 Missing.— ^ privates, 10th Foot; 1 

^ sergeants, 34 rank and file, 10th Foot ; 1 pri- se poy, 72nd Native Infantry. 


Brigadier Harvey. 

One Troop Horse Artillery. 
One Bquadron each 11th 
Light and 7th and 11th Irregu¬ 
lar Cavalry. 

Six companies. 10th Foot. 
Bix comj)anies, 32nd Foot. 
8th Native Infantry. 

40 th Native Infantry. 

Tlie position was 


The Chief Engineer now thought it preferable to turn the enemy "s 
position instead of taking it by assault, and four inch mortara 
were brought to bear on it at 600 yards, on the left of Ramtirat. 

On the 12th September the British columns advanced to the 
Action of 12th September, 1846. attack, the enemy’s position being 

taken in front with the troops -detailed 
in the margin, whil^ Lieutenant 
Edwardes co-operated with his force 
from the left of the advanced piquet 
of the trenches. The troops were 
formed into right and left columns 
under Lieutenant-Colonels Pattoun and 
Franks, C. B., respectively. 

very strong and stoutly defended, the 
conflict terminating in a series of hand-to-hand encounters, and in 
about an hour and a half the enemy were driven back with severe 
loss. In this, as in many actions in India, the Horse Artillery 
played an important part, being brought up at an opportune 
moment and preventing an accession of numbers to the enemy. 

The British columns stormed and captured the enemy’s position, 
gaining half a mile of ground, while Edwardes drove back their 
left beyond the village of Jamundar-ki-kiri, half a mile from the 
southern angle of the city walls. The defenders were almost 
entirely destroyed, leaving 500 dead on the ground; but the 
British casualties were also heavy, amounting to :— 

Killed .—5 British and 2 native officers, 3, sergeants, and 29 
rank and file. Wounded .—12 British and 1 native officer, 6 
sergeants, 197 rank and file. 

The, disaffection among the Sikh troops under Raja Sher Singh 

Defection of Sher Singh. referred to. But whOe 

the soldiers of the Khalsa were known to 
be ready for rebellion, it was supposed that Sher Siugh would 
remain faithful to the British. On the morning of the 14th 
September, however, Sher Singh marched ofi to join the 
rebels at Multan, at the head of his troops, beating the 
Dharam ka Dhosa, or religious drum, in the name of the Khalsa. 
Sher Singh’s father, Chattar Singh, had akeady broken out in 
Hazara, and the spread of unrest was observed throughout the 
Punjab, The defection of Sher Singh was, however, the event 
that changed the whole aspect of affairs. It now became evident 
that the British had to contend not merely with u rebel Diwan 
at Multan, but with the Sikh nation in arms. 

General Whish now came to the conclusion, with the adv ce of 
Napier and Edwardes, that it was impossible to prosecute the 
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iJhe force at his disposal. On the evening of the 1 
his troops, except a strong piqnet with two horse 
artHtery guns at Ramtirat. On the loth Edwardes" force and the 
Bahawalpur army changed ground to Siiraj Khund, and next 
day the British troops retired and encamped on the ground where 
the battle of Sadusain was fought. This move secured the ferry 
communication with the Leia districts, and the countries beyond 
the Indus, also with Sind and Bombay ; whilst it preserved that 
with Bahawalpur and Ferozepore, and so with Lahore. 

Consequent on the withdrawal of General Whish, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief ordered the 29th Foot and 31st and 56th 
Native Infantry to reinforce the Multan Force. A Bombay Column 
was also ordered up to as»hst him, but this did not join until the 
27th December. In the meantime it is necessary to narrate the 
events that occurred in other parts ot iho country during the 
intervening period. 







MIN/Sr^j, 


CHAPTER VIII. 





THE SIKH RISING. 

It lias already been related that, wMle the events narrated in the 
previous chapter were taking place. 
Events m Hazaro. rebellion had spread in Hazara under 
the direction of the Nazim Sirdar Chattar Singh. Major St. P. 
Lawrence^ was in charge of aiJairs at Peshawar, his subordinate 
in Hazara being Captain James Abbott, On the 16th July the 
Besident at Lahore wrote to Government that “ the Sikh troops in 
Hazara are described by Captain Abbott as hP that state of dis' 
appointed fear which sometimes precedes desperation.’' But he did 
not consider that they would commit themselves to open revolt, 
in view of the trend of affairs before Multan at that time. That 
there was widespread conspiracy among the Sikhs has already been 
indicated, and the Maharani's part in this having been discovered, 
that lady was in July removed to Benares. 

Early in August an emissary of MiJraj was seized by one of the 
Yusufzai Khans in the act of inciting to rebellion, and was shortly 
afterwards executed. At the beginning of Juljr, Captain Abbott 
reported that the Sikh force in PakH was in a disaffected state, and 
on the 1st August he wrote “ that the infantry of the corps had 
positively determined to march for Lahore " that morning. At the 
, , , „ ,same time he received intelligence from 
KevoltofthoPakVBngadc. ^hat the fcT.ce there and in 

Khatir was “ expecting an immediate march to Lahore, and had 
received assurance of support from the Bannu force." He con¬ 
sidered that the Sirdar Chattar Singh was the instigator of the 
movement. On the 6th August he wrote:— 

The Pakli brigade of about SCO have nets, 2 troops of horse, 4 field guns 
aiid 20 zamhurahs had broken up its ba'/spr, sold off its store of gra n, called 
in its cattle, packed much of its baggage, and was actually about to majch 
that morning for Lahore when it found that I had manned all the roada with 
the armed peasantry of Hazara. It is still in the same state of readiness for 
an immediate start, and will be joined by the Hazara, Khawta and Khatir 
forces, and in all probability by that of Bannu.” 

1 Brother of Sir J. and Sir H. Lawrence, Mutiny, 1867*58. 
and Comraisaioner in JUajputana during the ^ 
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attar SingL. refused to go to Captain Abbott and desp 
«tt in Hnzarn. emissarios, nofc only-to raise 

m tlie Punjab, but to Kabul to 
t^Muhammad to expel the British, receiving Peshawar in reton 
for his co-operation. The Resident at Lahore considered that Abbott 
had been hasty in raising the people of Hazara, and in his treatment 
of and attitude towards Chattar Singh, but there can be no doubt 
that the latter was from the first disloyal, and in the circumstances 
the man on the spot was the best judge of the causes of the events 
which took place. On the afternoon of the 6th August an emeute 
took place at Haripur, of which Captain Abbott gave the following 
account:— 

The Sikhs have assembled in force at Haripur, by order o{ Sirdar 
Chattar Singh, to set free the brigade in Pakli who are endeavouring to effect 
their escape in order to march on Lahore. The Sirdar ordered out the troops 
from the city, contrary to my order yesterday, and directed Colonel Canora' 
to bring out bis guns. The Colonel ref .sed to do so without my order. The 
Sirdar sent two companies to seize them ; the (jolandaz betrayed their trust, 
and whilst Canora was endeavouring to defend himself be was shot dead. 
The Sirdar immediately ordered up the Hasan Abdal, Kawal Pindi, and 
Kurara forces, in all about five regiments, with a body of horse. I have ordered 
out the armed peasantry and will do my best to destroy the Silch army. Colonel 
Canora’8 last act was unsurpassed by anything recorded in history. He 
stood alone against the whole Sihh army ; and when his dastardly cjolandaz 
refused to fire, took the match into his own hand.’ ’ 

Later, Abbott reported that Colonel Canora wrote to him ask¬ 
ing if he should surrender his guns, of which the Sikhs wished to get 
possession. He had been long apprehensive of this demand. 

”In the meantime the Sirdar sent hia most confidential servants to - 
persuade him to yielfi, a'^nd this failing ordered two companies to take the 
guns by force. Ce,^oTS leaded his two guns witli grape, and ordered the go- 
landaz to fire, hut they replied that they were the Sirdar’s servants. On his 
havildar also refusing, Canora cut him down, and seizing the match applied 
it to the vent. The gun burnt priming and he was shot by two of the Sirdar’s 
servants. He attempted to rise, and cut down an ofiicer, but his throat was 
severed from behind by a sabre cut. ’ 

Cha-ttar Singh'stated that he ordered the guns out as the town was 
threatened by a vast concourse of armed Muhamniadans, collected 
from the surrounding districts. They were, he said, necessary for 
the protection of his force, and must have fallen into the hands of 
the insurgents (it must be remembered that the Muhammadans had 
been assembled by Abbott’s orders) had they remained where they 
were ; and he said he offered to give Canora a certificate that the 


JAn Amorican officer in the Sikh sorvico. 
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aade by his orders and on his responsibility. Cano] _ 
j to move liis guns was shot down by musketry. However, 
f.previously disloyal or not, Chattar Singh'now declared him' 
self, rewarded the men who shot Canora, and sent emissaries to 
raise the Sikhs in different parts of the country. Abbott had, how- 
Abbott’s measures. 6''“- blocked tio passes, while Lieute- 

nant John Nicholson was despatched 
fi’om Pehsawar to Attock with an escort of 60 Jagkdari Horse and 
150Pathan levies to counteract any evil designs that Sirdar Chattar 
Singh might have in that direction. Moving to Hasan Abdal, Nichol¬ 
son employed himself in raising militia for the protection of tha 
country from the insurgent Sikhs, who had marched from that place 
to join Sirdar Chattar Singh in Hazara. He at the same time, by 
concentrating his levies at. Margalla, took measures to prevent the 
marcji. of the Sikh regiments from Karur to Hazara. By 19th 
August he had collected about 1,000 levies. This action, and the 
vigorous rueasures taken by Captain Abbott in Hazara, disheart¬ 
ened the Sikh troops for the time being- 

On 20th Augupt Abbott heard that a regiment and two 
Hi.. msKh 1,0 Himn Abdul. guHs, witk some horse and eattAumU, 
had marched from PakU. He at once 
marched with all the men he had just mustered to gain the passes 
before the Sikhs should reach there. A fiery march of more than 
thirty miles secured this object.”^ But he found that the Sikh de¬ 
tachment had not actually marched. He had scarcely time to 
make arrangements for the security of the Silliad Pass when a mes¬ 
senger from Nicholson brought intelligence that Sirdar Chattar 
Singh had marched the whole of the Haripur force for Hasan Abdal. 

In an hour he was on the move l-o Nicholson’s aid, and having 
marched forty miles, halted three miles on the right rear of the 
Sikh force. 

Nicholson, who was in a strong position on the Attock road, 
had entered into negotiations with Chattar Singh, and agreed that 
Abbott's force should withdraw to a distance; whereupon the latter 
selected a position overlook.ing the Silch camp, wkich he watched 
during the day through his telescope. In the evening he observed 
the the Sikhs were about to move, so got together his levy and has¬ 
tened to the Moti ravine,^ hoping to occupy it in time, to dispute 
the passage, Abbott wrote in his despatch—- 

The Miisalmans, who observe the fast rigidly, were gasping throng 
thirst. On approaching the ravine I perceived through the bwHlght two 


^Abbofch’s Beapateb 23rd August 1848, 
So maiohed straight oM the muster parade, 


without even revisiting his tent. . 

3 Four miles southward of Margalla^' ' 
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Isfea whioh appeared to be elephants, and, thinking to ca« 

With the guns upon their backs, made a dash at them 
The howitzers, however, were loaded and in position, and open^ 
■^"isfe’^^ich swept "the whole line of my approach, so that I was obliged to 
'dtaW'the horsemen off to the right under cover of the village Tanda. I then 
'5ciitutn^d to 166k after the foot, which had wholly disappeared, having dived 
ititb'a small ravine when first the artillery opened upon it. In the darkness 
bf'ihe night it was long before I could discover a single (jole (group or body) 
'and very long ero any considerable portion could be thrown into the ravine. 
I Saw a long column of dust indicating that much of the Sikh force had already 
-passed over, and by the time that I had penetrated down the ravine to the 
-gun road not a straggler was left on the farther side. I tried to rally my 
people to an attack with the sabre ; but either they had been bribed to remain 
inactive or their fears made them so, for neither encomagement nor taunts 
'could persuade more tham a handful to follow the Sikh march along the 
ravine which for half a m’ilc ran parallel to it. I then ordered the force 
-oiit ol the ravine that we might unite with Captain Nicholson’s camp 
at Pohr.” 

The levies had expended their ammunition, and showed their 
total unfitness to contend with regular 
Chattar Singh’s movements. trOOpS. On the ITloming of the 27th 
ATobott and Nicholson fell back to Hasan Abdal. Chattar Singh 
advanced to Usman Kliatir, and on the 28tb. Abbott started on his 
return to Nara. Next day CKattar Singh advanced, obliging 
'Nicholson to retire to Biirban, six miles west of Hasan Abdal, and 
thus obtained command of the whole line of road from Eotas to 
A£tock, where Nicholson was on the Slst August. 

Next day Lieutenant Herbert with some levies from Peshawar 
arrived at Attock, where a‘ strong fort 
Defence of Attock. defended the famous passage of the 

Indus. Nicholson provisioned the fort, placed the guns in 
position, and leaving Herbert in command, proceeded next day to 
Oondal, on the Hasan Abdal road, 7 miles from Attock, intending 
to keep the field with the levies which he joined there. The fort 
at Attock was furnished with three months’supplies for 1,000 men, 
and as there was plenty of ammunition he considered it secure 
from attack while the provisions lasted.^ 

It will be remembered that during this period the siege of Mul- 
' Fatther movement, of Chat- tan was in Progress. On the 19th Bep- 
tarS- tember Captains Abbott and Nicholson 

reported aU well, when they had just heard of the retirement of 
General Whish from Multan, consequent on the defection of bher 

! -«•« held out untUtheSrd January fort on the advance of Dost Muhammad 
1849, wh^n he was obliged to abaiidon the with the Afghan Army. 
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October 7th the Governor-General wrote to the Seen 


“ Chattar Singh^fl proceedings are very unaccountable, and at 
exhibit a great want of energy. He occupies the same position as he, 
did except that by forcing the Dambur Pass he has released the 
Pakli Brigade, and thus strengthened himself with more men and guns, of^ 
which he is now said to be in possession of fourteen. He marches and counter- - 
marches from place to place in the upper portion of the Sind Sagar Doah, with¬ 
out seeming to be able to come to any decision as to what future course to 
pursue”. 

Both the Resident at Lahore, and the officers on the spot, con¬ 
tinued to urge the despatch of a brigade to, Hazara, but the Coni- 
rnander-in-Chief was of opinion that the employment of detach¬ 
ments in this manner would be futile, and considered that an army, 
should be assembled on the frontier. He was accordingly request-:, 
ed by the Governor-General to take measures for collecting at 
Ferozepore an army of some 13,000 men, which was qvenlju^ily, 
supplemented by additional forces, and formed the army fo 3 t the 
conquest of the Punjab. 

For a month things remained comparatively quiet in Hazara, 
although disaffection manifested itself among the Sikh troops at 
Peshawar and on 5th September Major G. St. P. Lawrence wrote that 
the Sikh soldiery were being invited to attack him. In the middle 
of October also, trouble broke out at Bannu. On the 20th October 
Captain AbboU wrote from Srikot in Plazara the following parti¬ 
culars of an affair between his levies and Chattar Singh's army 

“ It may be remembered that last year I excluded the Simalkaud branch 
of the Tarkiilli elan from the mountain of Gandgarli and built a castle in 
their village to secure the peace of the mountain. The garrison consisting of 
a company of Richpal Singh’s regiment and about seventy or eighty niafch- 
looks declared Iffie most others in Hazara for Chattar Singh. Chattar Singh had 
sent a deputation of Zamindara of Hazara begging the release of the ga^rrison, 
but had written by the same deputation forbidding it to evacuate the fort.^ 
I had several times offered it safe conduct with arms and baggage but the 
offer was declined. 

On the morning of the 18th Chattar Singh’s camp moved up to Ghazi 
on the left bank of the Indus, and it was evident that his object was Simal* 
kand. But owing to his veto to the garrison it was expected that he would 
endeavour by that route to carry Srikot. Simalkand being situated at the 
foot of the mountains, with a gun-road from the plains, it was not possible 


§L 


^History repeats iteelf, and oriental 
duplicity is constant. In 1817, on tlie con- 
elusion of treaty with Sindhia, it was ag¬ 
reed by the latter that certain of his forts 
were to be delivered up to the British. But 


tke.se forts held out, and it was found that 
they had written instruotiona from Sipdlda 
to do so, although Ip had conclude:1 ppap® 
with the British. 




fia.tclilock3 {my whole available, force, inclusive of the levief^ 

I) to prevent the relief of the fort by six regiments with ca 

_ ^tiliery. But T deemed it important that the evacuation should not be 

efieoted with impunity and that no hope should be opened to Oh attar Singh 
of ever ascending the mountain. 

Long before daybreak of the 18th the Sikh army was busied in cooking food 
for the day’s work. At about 8 A, m. the force advanced in two columns, 
carrying four guns, and two howitzers upon elephants. Being provided 
with excellent guides and having a secret understanding with the villages of 
Kondi and Ambar Khana, who supply some of my best matchlocks, the left 
column was enabled to avoid the fire of about 800 matchlocks posted upon a 
olifE above the gun-road under Ambar Khana. Their right column under 
Chattar Singh advanced without opposition at the back of the low hills and 
took position upon the most considerable eminence southward of the 
castle. But when they pushed forward their detachments the fire became 
hot and close and they were eventually driven back with loss, 

The left column, about 3,000 strong with two howitzers began the ascent 
of the undulations upon the crest of which was my own post, a path leading 
to Srikot. I had at first only 200 matchlocks to oppose to them. But as 
the contest grew warm about 400 of my people came up from Ambar Khana, 
the position avoided by the Sikhs, and tlie hill was disputed from rock to 
rock, and bush to bush, so that by 2 ,p. m. they had only won the foot and 
easieW acclivity and had still before them not only all the strong ground 
of my position itself but the first undulation of the mountain’s base ; there 
they turned back, retreating with much coolness under the fire of my skir¬ 
mishers. Could I have persuaded the reserve to charge sword in hand, 
the retreat might have been converted into a rout. But my exhortations 
were so coldly received that I desisted. Meanwhile the garrison had 
evacuated and fired the fort, and had joined the relieving amiy. The Sikh 
army marched back in good order ; being strong in cavaby and artillery they 
were secure from molestation in ground so open. They consumed fifteen 
of their dead in a blazing tbatcb upon the field, and carried away sixty bodies 
and about 126 wounded.” 

Abbott bad nine ox ten killed and about as many wounded. 
Tbe losses of the Sikhs wexe attributed to tbeir advancing in masses 
against individuals scattexed amongst the bushes. Chattar Singh 
retired in the direction of At took. 

On the 23rd October the Sikh force at Peshawar broke into 
„ open nautinv. At about 8 p. m. two 

The Sikhs rise a . os awa.. s]|ots were fired by the ii^antry ; when 

the guns opened, and shot, shrapnel, and grape were poured into the 
Residency in rapid succession. Major Lawrence and the other . 
Europeans escaped with some difificuity on horseback to Kohat, 
where the Governor, Sultan Muhammad Khan, had promised them 
protection, At a later date the latter, having kept them as virtual 
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Movementa of Sher Siofeli. 


/ returned'them to tlie Sikhs at Peshawar, and they 
L captivity until the termination of the wai*.'- 
} these events were in progress the Sikh rising had been 
proceeding apace throughout the Punjab. 
On the 9th October Sher Singh left 
Multan with his 5,000 men and 12 guns and marched rapidly 
up the Chenab, to effect a junction with the routed troops from 
Eannu, eventually concentrating the Sikh army about the fords at 
Ramnagar. 

The Bannu troops, wh o revolted after murdering the Muham¬ 
madan Governor, Fatteh Khan Tiwana, 
Rf'voit at Bannu. and Colonel John Holmes of the Sikh 
Army, would bring Chattar Singh's force up to ten battalions of 
500 men each, with about 30 guns and 1,100 regular cavalry. 

<3n tb.e 21st October the Sikh troops from Bannu under Sar- 
dar Earn Singh, Chapiwala, began crossing the Indus at the Isakhel 
ferry, completing the passage next day. Sher Singh lingered at 
Jhang until the 23Td October, and Edwardes wrote 


“ The excesses which, at the request of the Hindus at Jhang, he is report¬ 
ed to have committed against the Muhammadans of that place are very 
shameful and oaloiilated to turn the Sikh rebellion into a religious war. A 
moulvi and another learned Musalman of Jhang are reported to have been 
killed ; a rich Muhammadan Khoja ransomed for 10,000 rupees, and the 
mosques ^ the city defiled with every indignity. The Muhammadan popu¬ 
lation are mudi eiirag^J f and the proverbial fanaticism of the Sikhs was never 
more fully shown than in thus two-thuda of the people of the Pun¬ 

jab to side against them in their struggle for inciepS:’ideJice. 


On the night of the 23rd a party of the enemy moving aHi 
A the district between the Chenab and the 

Eavi, attacked a small post of Durbar 
troops on the right bank of the latter river, immediately opposite 
Lahore, with a view to getting possession of some zamhuraks, of 
which they carried off eighteen out of twenty-four, and destroyed 
one of the boats of the bridge just completed over the Eavi. The 
post adjoined a building and garden, which was occupied next 
day by a detachment of native infantry under a British officer. 

On the 1st November a rebel force under Lai Singh marched 
from Wazirabad to within nine miles of Gujranwala, while two other 
chiefs, Arjan Singh and Jowahir Singh, moved their forces upon the 
same place. In the meantime, while the army was concentrating, 
Brigadier-General Cureton was placed 
(.k.reton’8 advance. command of all the troops of the 

army of the Punjab that had crosssed the Sutlej. On the 2nd 
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fier lie ctoased the Bavi river by the bridge-of-boats, andkfil 
^ at Parhal, about six miles north of the river on the Wazir- 
3 Tronp, iToreo Artfflory. abad iwd, witb tie troops detailed in 
3 id Dragoons. the margin, advancing next day, with 

8th Light Cavahy. the addition of No. 10 Light Field 

12th Irregular Cavalry. Battery and the Util Light Dragoons, 
from Lahore; and with Godby’s Brigade of the 2nd European 
Regiment and 70th Native Infantry. 

In view of the state of affairs in the Punjab, the Governor- 
General moved in that direction in October and arrived at Ambala 
on the 26th November. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE SECOND SIKH WAR. THE PASSAGE OF THE CHENAB. 


On the conclusion of the first Sikh War the strength of the 
„ , ^Bengal Ai-my was considerably reduced 

Reducfonofthearmy. motivea oi economy, with the 

result that, when a fresh outbreak of hostilities appeared to be 
inevitable, it was found necesssiy to augment the existing corps. 
Regarding this measure the Governor-General, Lord-Dalhousie, 
wrote on 7th October 1848, on receipt of the mews of Sher Singh’s 
defection :— 


“ No other course is open to us than to prosecute a general Punjab war 
with vigour, and ultimately to occupy the country with our own troops. 
The first step necessary for the attainment of this object is the augmentation 
of the army, to which we have at last most reluctantly consented. The orders 
which have been issued provide for an increase of about 17,000 men; and 
as these will be drafted into existing regiments without adding to the num¬ 
ber of European officers, we have observed the most economical scale by 
which so large an augmentation can be obtained. The recruiting dep6ts will 
be a sufficient garrison for the stations where they may be formed, and thus 
enable the Cominander-in-Chief at once to avail himself of nearly an equal 
number of veteran soldiers for service in the Punjab.^ ” 


Tbe Government of Bombay, as already related, was ordered 
to send a Brigade through Sind to co-operate with the Punjab 
Army, proceeding first to Multan; and the three Bengal Infantry 
regiments at Midnapore, Ivyouk Pyu, Chittagong and Dacca were 
to be relieved by three Madras regiments. 

Ihe Army of rhe Punjab. published detailing thetroopsl 

which were to form ‘‘ The Army of the Ptinjab,'' as follows 


Brigadier-General Tennant. 

8 Troops horse artillery. 

3 Light field batteries. 

8 Companies foot artillery. 

1 Although reductions were made in tho 
Bengal Army on the oonoluaion of the first 
Sikh War, in July 1846, the Forozepore 
and Ludliiana Sikhs (14th and 15th Sikhs) 
were raised, and in DocemW of the same 
year a Frontier Brigade was raised as well 
as a corps of guides. 

These still exist as the 61st, 52nd, 63rd 
and 64th Sikhs, and the Corps of Giiides. 
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The hasty method of -aiaing the strength 
of corps on the outl'rcek of war may be 
compared with the o cisting system of 
reinforcing from the active reserve, pre- 
pared in time of pe\co. But in 1847 
further reduction look place. 

2a] 1 of the Bengal An ay. Detail of staff 
is given in Appendi:; V fl, 

) 
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Eviginee/rs. 

kigadier J. Cheape, C.B. 

The corps of Sappers and Pioneers. 

Cavalry, 

Brigadier-General C. E. Cuieton, C. B. 

1st Brigade .—Brigadier M. White, C.B. 

3rd Light Dragoons. 

5th and 8th Light Cavalry. 

2wl Bf igade.r-BxigSidiGT A. Pope, C.B. 

9th Light Dragoons. 

1st and 6th Light Cavalry. 

3rd Enj/cwfo.—Brigadier PI. F. Salter. 

11th Light Cavalry. 

7th and 11th Irregular Cavalry. 

P/ft Brigadier .1. B. Hear.sey. 

3rd, 9th and 12th Irregular Cavalry. 
Infantry. 

Isf Divisim. 




Major-General W- S. Whish, C.B,/ 


Ist Brigade —Brigadier A. Mountain, C.B. 
10th Foot. 

8th and 72nd Native In¬ 
fantry, 

27d Erw/rttZe—-Brigadier Fi Markham. 

32nd Foot. 

4:9th and lat Native In¬ 
fantry. 


2nd Dimsion. 

.3rd Brigade- 


Majo^“Gcn®^®'^ Gilbert,! 

N.C.B. " 


-Brigadier J. Eckford. 

29th Foot, 

31st and 66th Native In¬ 
fantry. 


dtdi Brigade —Brigadier C. Godby, C.B.; 

2nd European Kegiinent. 
45th aud 70th Native In¬ 
fantry. 

5th Brigade —^Brigadier A. Hervey. 

13th, 30th and 62nd Native 
t Ixilantry^ 
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2rd l>ivmon. 




Major-General Sir J. Thackwell, 
K.C.B., 


/6th Brigade —Brigadier J, Pennycuick, 

C>B»| 

24tli Foot. 

15th and 26th Native In- 
fantry. 

'<th Bnf/ade—Brigadier N. Penny, C.B., 
20th, 22nd and 69th Native 
y Infantry. 

These arrangements were soon altered considerably. The 
14tli Light Dragoons were added to the 1st Brigade of Cavalry * 
the 29th Foot were removed from the 3rd to the 5th Brigade* 
their place in the former being taken by the 73rd Native Infantry 
from Lahore; the^ 15 th and 22nd Infantry interchanged Brigades, 
and a fourth Division, the command of which was given to Bri¬ 
gadier-General Colin Campbell^ had an existence of about a fort¬ 
night. This Division comprised the 8th Brigade (36th and 46th 
Native Infantry) and the Ninth Brigade (61st Foot and 3rd Native 
Infantry). On its being broken up the 61st Foot were removed to 
the bth Brigade, which was thyn transferred to the Third Division, 
and the command given to Brigadier J. Hoggan, and the 3ro Native 
Infantry were struck of the strength of the Army of the Punia'b. 
Major-General Sir Joseph Thackwell was appointed to command the 
Cavalry Division after the death of Brigadier-General Cuieton 
m the action at Bamnagar. These and other changes will be noticed 
during the course of the ensuing narrative. 

On 4th November the Secretary with the Governor-General 
of the insurrection Wrote to the Resident at Lahore “ The 
f insurrection at Multan having been fol¬ 

lowed by an open rebellion of the great body of the Sikh Army and 
the Sil^ population, which has for its avowed object not only tlie 
expulsion of the British Government from that position which they 
hold by treaty in the Punjab, but the destruction of the British 
power, it is essential for the safety as well as for the honour of this 
Government that the hostile and treacherous attack which has thus 
been contemplated should at once be effectually met and that the 
ai*my by which it is attempted should be dispersed and crushed. 

- _ The €k>vernor-General hopes to learn that the Commander-in- 

Chief, by means of the force assembling at Ferozepore, will have 
been enabled without expovsing to risk the position we already 
occupy, to attack hhe forces approaching from dihorent quarter’s 

.1 Aftorwarda Lord Clyde. 






4estr'oy tliem before they could efiect a junGtioii 
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' Early io November the .Army assembled at Ferozepore was 
of the Ar.y of ready to take til® 
the Punjab. Loid Gough croBsed the foiitlej, leacnea 

Lahore ou the 13th, and crossed the Havi ^ on the 16th. bher 
Singh concentrated on the fords ot Ramnagar on the 
where he had some 30,000 men aiid 28 guns. He was ppeotmg to 
be reinforced by Chattar Singh, who ff 

Attock, and by Dost Muhammad, Amir of Kabul, who had been 
bribed to join the Sikhs by the promise of Peshawar. 

It has already been related that General Cureton with a portion 
of the Cavalry Division had preceded the army, with a view to 

covering Lahore, and to observe the enemy on the Chenab. 

Oil the 16th November he was joined by Brigadier Cohn Campbell, 
who commanded the troops at Lahore, with a Brigade, and took up 
a position on the east bank of the river at Saharan, some 8 miles 
from Rumnagar. 

The Chenah at this point is very udde, but at this season 
of the year the main river is contracted to a narrow channel 
in a slndy bed and splitting up into numerous and constantly 
changing ^annels. The right bank of the river is high “d com- 

ilndiiil. Ramnagar is a walled town on the lott banlr of ti e 

Chenab, some three miles from it across an extensive open p a, i 
covered for a considerable distance with low scrub j ungle. 

The Sikhs had pushed an outpost across the river to Ramnagar, 
communication being maintained by 

Action at Bamnagar. jneausof the ford at this point. Lord 

Gough with the main army had reached Nawala on the 21st, 
and it once decided to drive the Sikhs on the left bank across the 
river and to capture any guns they might have on this side. 
For this purpose he directed Brigadier Campbell with an Infantry 
Ligrde.iocompauied by the Cavalry Division and three troops 
of liorse artillery under Brigadier-General Cureton to march 
during the night 6i the 21st from Saharan, four miles ahead of the 
main army. He himself proceeded with this force at 3 a.m. onthe 
S November to carry iut what was in effect a reconnaissance 
in force. The remainder of the army marched at a later hour and. 


1 When Lord Gough crossed the Havi, mis- 
repre.<3entations of the purposes of the Bri¬ 
tish Government were being sedulously 
circulated by the diaaffect-ed ; and those 
whose interests were on the side of British 
supremacy in the Punjab urged the Be- 


sident at Lahore to issue a proclamation 
to allay the general apprehension that was 
felt at the advance of the Commandor-in- 
Chief. On the 18th November Sir P. Cur¬ 
rie accordingly issued the Proclamation 
reproduced in Appendix VIU. 
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position in fro’ 


r who was present wrote, toolv up 
/as spectators of the distant fight/’ 
bleaching the high ground to the right of Kaninagar, it 
^s'sfen that the Sikhs with their guns had crossed to their en¬ 
campment on the opposite bank, where their whole force was in 
position. At the same time some small parties were observed 
to be retiring from the town of Ramnagar in the direction of the 
ford in front of their encampment, when Lieutenant-Colonel Lane’s 
and Captain Warner’s troops of horse artillery were ordered by 
Brigadier Cureton to pursue them and open fire on them while 
crossing the ford. The horse artillery in their eagerness to over¬ 
take the enemy pushed forward through the deep and heavy sand 
which extended for a long distance to the very margin of the water, 
and through which the guns could only be moved with great diffi¬ 
culty. Their fire inflicted considerable loss on the enemy while 
crossing. 

In withdrawing from this position under the fire of the whole 
of the enemy’s 28 guns, posted on the high western bank of the 
river, one gun and two ammunition wagons of Lane s troop got so 
embedded in the heavy sand behind a high bank in close proxirnity 
to the enemy’s guns that they could not be recovered. The Sikl^ 
observing this crossed with great confidence the whole of their 
cavalry, three to four thousand strong, which clung to the bank of 
the river, keeping under cover of the fire of their artillery on the 
opposite bank. This cavalry was charged on separate occasions 
by the 3rd and 14th Light Dragoons, and the 5th and 8th Regiments 
Light Cavalry. These charges, well and gallantly led, were in 
every instance successful, but were accompanied by heavy loss. 
Brigadier-General Cmeton^ was shot through the heart while 
leading a sc[uadron of the 14th Light Dragoons to the support of 
the 5th Light Cavalry ; Lieutenant-Colonel W. Havelock, K. H., 
commanding! 14th Light Dragoons, and Captain Fitzgerald of the 
same regiment and 23 men were also killed ; and 9 officers and 49 
men were wounded.^ The abandoned gun was spiked. The 
enemy sufiered severely, numbers being precipitated into the 



iCuroton was a fine cavalry leader, of 
whom Campbell wrote in his Despatch :— 
“ In this officer the service has lost one of 
its most distinguished officers, and one 
who was beloved by the whole army.” He 
was one of the few general officers who 
have risen from the ranks, having enlisted 
under tho natno of Giarles Roberts in the 
14th Light Dragoons, with whicli regiment 
ho served throughout the Peninsular 
War. He commanded the 1.6th Lancers 
in the Afghan War, and a brigade in the 


first Sikh war. 

2 z\mong the killed w^as Subadar-Major 
Mir Sher Ali, Sardar Bahadur, 8th Light 
Cavalry, who was 78 years of age and had 
nearly 60 years’ service. Jn the list of 
casualties (Appendix IX) will be noticed the 
name of Captain R. H. Call, 14th Light 
Dragoons, who with his regiment perform¬ 
ed distinguished service in the Mutiny- 
campaign in Centra] India. (See The Re¬ 
volt in Central India—Division of the Chief 
of the Sta^t 1908) 
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a Bilk standa 
Trooper Alii 



a oavaliy and horse 
impetuous rashness 


drowned. In one of the charges 
and the standard-bearer killed by 
flit Cavalry. 

action of Ramnagar was entirely 
artillery fight, and was conducted with the 
that is so frequent in the use of those arms under a gallant leader. 
But it served no useful purpose ; the objexjt of the advance was 
already gained when the Sikhs retired from the eastern bank of the 
river, and it serves to illustrate the principle that while the mounted 
arms should be bold in their action, tiieh leaders should avoid 
rushing into unnecessary and unprofitable danger, where the 
object to be gained is not worth the cost likely to bo incurred. 

It was now necessary to force the passage of the Chenab, 
an operation w^hich presented no great difficulties. It was of 
course out of the question for Lord Gough to force the passage at 
Ramnagar itself, in face of an enemy occupying with guns and a 
large army a position on the other and higher hank. But the 
Chenab was fordable at other points — at Garhi-ki-Pattan, seven 
miles up the river from camp, bat strongly guarded by the enemy ; 
at Ranni-Khan-ki-Pattan and Ali-Bher-ld-CJiak, close to each oilier 
some five miles farther up stream; and at Waziiabad, some twenty 
miles distant from Ramnagar, where there was also a ferry. 

The Commander-in-Chief resolved to hold the enemy at Ram^ 

^ t 7 , 1 ^ t j fiagar, and to send a force to cross the 

General Thackwell dotacuert. • ^ i c i r t-* • i i'. m ^ 

river at the lord of Raiim-Klian-ki-Pattan 

if practicable and if not to move on and cross at Wazirabad. 

With this object in view Major-Gener¬ 
al Sir Joseph ThackwelP was detached 
with the force detailed in the margin- 
on the night of 30th 'November—^Ist 
December. He was to have marched 
at 1 A.M., but Brigadier-General Camp- 
bell’s Brigade lost the way to the start¬ 
ing point, and thus a delay of over 
two hoims was caused.^ On the night 
of the 30th, General Thackwell received 
a note from the Adjutant General 
in which the latter said :— 


3 troops horse artillery. 

2 light field batteries. 

2*18 pounders. 

Two companies Pioneers. 

Position train. 

1st Brigade Cavalry — 

3rd Light Dragoons. 

■ 6th & 8th Light Caralrv* 

3rd & 12th Irrogiilar Cayalry. 

3rd Brigade Infantry’— 

Slat &• 56th Native Infantry. 

3rd Division Injmttry-^- 
6th Brigade infantry. 

24th Foot. 

22nd & ■26th Nati ve Infantry. 

8th Brigade Infantry. 

6th Foot. 

36th & 46th Native Infantry- 

1 vSir Joseph Thackwell had fought 
in the Peninsular War, and lo.st an arm at 
Waterloo. He conimandod the cavalry 
in the first Sikh War. He was now ap¬ 
pointed ‘3nd in command of the Army, and 
to the command of the cavalry after Gure- 


ton’a death. 

2 An officer who was present aaya that 
the enemy must have been apprised of the 
movement by the clamour raised by thb 
camp followers. 
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yard. Wean abrigens der Griochische Beschreiber dor 
Jiuliis meiiite, or sei als ein trunkraei* dargestellt,. so ist 
(Ih^^t^iGmstand «lahor zii erklaren, da& .der Grieebiache Kttnetlor 
art den Zug des Dionyms nach Indicn daclite, be! dem or von aei- 
iion berauschtca Bnocliantinnen and Nympben umgeben war. Dieses 
ist aiich dor Gruiul, warum die Statue des Indus an einer den 
iS’ynipheri geweihtcMi Quelle ludgestellt war. Wenn Kalietratos 
dessen Nacktheit aus dem Umstandc erklaren will, dafs die Inder 
nnclct <mihcrgingen, so ist dieses als ein Versuch zu betrachten, 
eino geistreiche Bemerkiing anzubringen , die jodoch nicht pafst, 
>reil aiicb die Gyirmosophistcn nicht ganz dcr Bckleidiing enJ 


ist nicht nur in den polltisclien V crh5ltni.ssen der daraali- 
gen Zeit hegrCmdot, dais die Hauptstadt des ganzen liomischen 
Uciches die Indischen W'aarcn iiber Aogypten beziehen laurate,^) 
soiidern dieses Land lag aiich auf der kurzesten St,raise von Koin 
nach Indion. Dieser Thcil des BOniist^h-Indischen Handels bildet 
duller (len wesentlichsten Theil desselben mui nmfste bei weitem 
nyeimegencl Seehandel sein. Ueber (hni Ltmdltandel zwischen den 
Ihoviuzen des Itoiniachen Reiches iind Indicn atohcii iins mir ein- 
zelne Notizen zii Gehote, und es ist nicht muglich, oinen ciniger- 
mafsen vollstandigen Boricht fiber ihn zu erstatten, sondem mir 
niit Hiilfe dieser zerstreuten Angaben zu vorsiichcn, eino kurze 
Ueliersicht iiber dicsen Zweig des Indischen Handels den Lesern 
vorzulcgen. Hiorbei ist nicht zu iiberschen, dafs- wir berechtigt 
sincl, aus dem Uinstande, dafs einc Indiache Waare nach einera 
unter dem Zepter des Riimischen Kaisers stehendon Lando gebracht 
wurde, zu folgern, dafs ea auch mit andeni Erzengnissen Indiens 
der Fall war. Aus Indien und Arabien, odcr richtiger iiber dieses 
Land, wurdcii Kardamomeii nach Koramagene, Annenien und den 
Bosporos geffthrt^) und von dort auch wohl weiter nach Weaten. Es 
niiifs ferner ein haufiger Verkehr zwisohen Kajipadokicn und Indien 
bestandeu liabcn, weil wMbrend der Kegicning des Tiberius der 
dortige unter schier Olmrlioheit stchendo Konig Avchelaos Benistein 


B Sreh die Note Heine’s zu Jj^kiloslratorum Ima^tnes et CaHistmti Statuuo. JitceruuH 
Fsixtsaicus Jacoh, p. 589 . 

2^ Sioh oben S. 2, 

•*) IHoskorides I, 6. 
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/as sent on aliead to reconnoitre that place ; al 
aaain marched at 2 p.m., three hours having been apwiS — 
^feathming the fords. At 5 p.m. the leading inlantry reached 
Wazirabacl, where Captain Nicholson had already collected all the 
seventeen boats and staked out two fords, while his I athans had 
pushed across the river and reported the other bank clear of the 
Lemy. The river was here divided into three streanis, and m uo 
part of the ford itself did the water exceed 3 feet 
Two of the streams were staked out that evening, the third was iin 
marked until daybreak on the 2nd owing to the pressure of work 
and want of materials. The ferry was about three quarters of a 
mile above tlie ford. 

The 6th Brigade of Infantry and some goto were passed over 
the Chenab immediately m the boats. 

Passage of tiie ciienab. Brigade waded across by the 

two staked out fords, but was unable to cross the last branch of 
the stream, and bivouacked for the night on a sand bank. Three 
risalas of the 3td Irregular Cavalry crossed over, but three sowais 
were drowned. The difficulties of the passage were described 
by Captain Lawrence Archer, who was present 


" It was now a verv dark night; and in the mazes of stnaU channels and 
pools of water which chequered the loose sands, many a regiment lost its way. 
While the increasing darkness added to the general confusion, and the knoa- 
Icdge of abounding rjuioksands produced a sense of mseounty. It is ^ 
s!y what might not have befallen the force had the enemy only taken the 
trmible to guard this ford, or to form an arabusoade.’ 


The commissariat arrangements were certainly defective, for 
apparently the men had no meal until next day. tbirtysix hours 
or more after they had left camp at Ramnagar. The troops that 
had crossed the river “ were obliged to pass that bitterly cold and 
dark night without food or fuel, and in order to escape the pieioing 
wind, scooped out hollows in the sand in which they found a shght 
protection/' 

Tke pontoon train proved to be a useless encumbrance, and 
with tke two 18-pounders was returned to camp under escort of the 
12tk Irregular Cavalry, 2 guns of No. 10 Light Field Battery, and 
2 companies 22nd Native Infantry. 

Next morning, 2nd December, the remaining troops crossed, 
and all the baggage and commissariat animals had passed by niia- 

^ At 2 P.M., after the troops had had their food, the march down 
the right bank of the stream began. They “^r Aed P order of 
battle, three brigade columns of companies at half distance, le t 
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(lie Paxthiecheii Kunige Anneniens liitufig am Hofe 
Siaclien Kaiser Schutz siicliten und fanden, so wci*dcn sic 
aiioli den Ivaiifleuten, wclche iiiit den Romischcn Provinzen Handel 
trieben, bei ilii*en Unteriiehmungen Yorschub gelelstet liabon. Dei* 
Endpunkt dieses Wafirenzugee war wahrscheinlich Sinope an der 
Nordkastc Kleinusieiis. Meinc Grl^ndo fCir diese Aneicht werde 
ich nachlicr vorlegcn. 

Auf der zweiten aus Baktnen fiilirenden Strafsc warden die 
Indischen Waaren aiif deni Oxus nach dem Kaspiseben Mcere ge- 
braebt and dann nach dcaseii Ueberaebiffung an dem jenseitigen 
Ufer gclandet. Von bier aus gelangtcn sie nach ftinf Tageii an den 
PhasiSi auf wclcbem sie nach dem Schwarzen Meere befOrdert 
warden, wo an der Mlhidung des Plusses die gleichnaituge Gric- 
chisfbe Koloiiie und wenig nOrdlicher Dioskunas lagen,^) Da die 
Aorser noch im zweiten ilahrhuudert ein grofses Gebict im Norden 
des Kaapiachen Meeres besafsen,®) so werden sie siob auch bei 
dieser Verzweigung des Landliaudels zwischen Indien und den west- 
lichen Landern botheiiigt baben. Dafs es auch die Index thaten, 
ist frGher dargetluui wordenj) Ueber die weitero BefCrdorung 
der ludiacben Handelsartikel na(;h den westlichorn Landern von 
den obengenannten Griechischen Ptlanzstadtcn aus entbehi'en wir 
auedrftcklicher Zeugnisse der Alten; es sprechen jedocb mehrei’O 
Urnetande dafhr, dafs Sinope in Faphlagonien ein IVIittelpunkt des 
Handels zwiseben den Gcgenden am Schwarzen Meero und den 
Landern war, die vom MittcUandiseben Meere bespCilt warden. 

Diese Stadt hatte eine boebst gtinstige Lage flii* den Handel, 
indem sie aiif eincr Ilalbinsel lag und zwei Hafen beaafs. Hire 
Einwobner batten mebrere Niederlaasungen am Schwarzen Meere, 
Trapezos und andere, gegrtindet. Sie W'ar deshaJb von MithridcUes 
Eu 2 )atoT Oder dem Grofsen zum Range der Hauptstadt seines Rei¬ 
ches erboben worden, nnd noch zu Strabon’s Zeit war es eine 
prachtvolle und staa-k befestigte Stadt.®) Fiir den weit ausgebrei- 
teten Handel der AS'inopenser mit andem bedeutenden HandeJsstildten 
mOge der Umstand geltend geniacbt worden, dafs sio auch mit 


1) Sieh WerQbcr oben S. 619. 

2) „ oben II, S. 531. 

3) „ ebend. S. 619. 

4) ,, Scite 58. 

5) Diodoroa XIV, 30 nnd 31 nnd Strahon XII, 3, 14, p. 645. 
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Zweites Buell. 

Icxantlnen conimerzielle Verbindungcai zii unterhaltcii pn 
!ch stehe daher nicht an, zu beliaupten, dafs Sinope auch imTJt^ha- 
sis und Dioskui-Ias, die an dernselbeii Meere gelogen wuren, Han¬ 
del trieb und aiis ilmcn Indische Waareri bezog , welclie von dort 
au8 von den Sinopcnseni naeh den grofseii Secstadten ain Mittol- 
lilndischcn Meere befordert warden, Auch mit Ivappadokiou und 
Armcnien konnten die Sinopenser sich leicht Hand els verbindiingen 
verschaften. 

Die Erwalinung Sinope’s flihrt zu der Benicrkiing, dafs der 
ungfistOrte Betricb des Landhandela zwischen Indien luid den am 
Schwarzen Mccni liegenden Lilndern von ihrenA^erliiUtnissen zuin 
KOinisclien llofe abhangig sein mufste, Waron ihro Bcziehiingeii 
zu ihm feindseliger Art, eo konnte es nicht ausbleiben, data StO- 
riingen eintraten; dieao mufsten aber ilir Ende erreiehen, sobald 
diesc Lilnder dein Zeptor der ROinischen Kaiser unterworfen war¬ 
den. ■ Die am lilngsten dauernde und naclihaltigste StOrung dieser 
Art trat unter dem KOnige von Pontus Afithridates Eupaior oder 
dem Grofaen ein und ist die einzige, wek^bo einer kiirzen Erwidi- 
nung verdient, weil mit dem Ende seiner lIciTscbaft jeder erfolg- 
reiclie Widcratand gegen die Ucbermacht der ROmischen Kaiser 
aufhOrte. Mithridatea liatte vide Skythischc VOlker, die Kolchis, 
den Bosporoa odor die Halbinacl Krimm und den grOfsten Theil 
Klcinaaiena aicli imterwftrfig geinacht* Nach seiuem unglttcklichen 
drltten Kriege mit Rom He fa er aich nach der ErnpOrung seines 
Sohiies Pkamakes im J. 63 vor Chr. G. tOdten. Mit aeinem Un- 
tergange verier sein vorvatcrliohes Reich seine Unubhangigkeit, und 
die Romische Hcrrachaft waltete von da an ohne Widorstand im 
ganzen Kleinasien. Da Mitbridates ein unversdhnlichcr Felnd der 
Rdmer war und Sinope und die Htlfen von Kolchis heherrachte, 
80 bedarf ea keines auadrAcklichen Beweiacs fUr die Behauptung, 
dala so lange Mithridatea im Besitze dieser Stftdte blieb, der Han¬ 
del zwischen ihnen und den ROmischeu Provinzen unterbrochen 
werden mufate. Aus der Uiiterwerbing Klelnasiens folgt, dafs 
achon vor dem Jahre 57 vor Chr. G., nut welchcm Jahro die uns 
jetzt beschilftigende Periodc der indischen Handelsgescluchte be- 
ginnt, die Haiideltreibcnden, welche den coimnerziellen Verkehr 


1) Sich’ (lie Bruehsttlckc Manethon*s in C. Muellkr’s Fragm. Hislor. Graec, lit, 
p. 614 a. 
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Dcr Bofricb <lcs Lfindhandels. 


Avestlich • Komisclien Lilncleni urid Indicn venniitel- 
ihreri fnedliflien Gesrlutften obliegen konnteii. 


Nacli (ler Zusaininonatcdhing uml Erlaiiterung tier Nachrichten 
von clem Jndischen Handel niit deiu KOinischen Keiche mfisscn zii- 
nilclust die Kinfllisse er\vogeTi nerilen , welche dieser Ilandol anf 
die Zusfdnde der Iiider und der Rumer ausgoiibt liat. Icb sage 
dcr Rumor; dcuii imr von ihnen, und niclit von den violen Vol- 
kcrn, welche der HeiTsohaft dcr ROmiacheu Kaiser geboi’chten, 
lassen sich solche Eiiifllissc nacbweisen, insofeni sie nicht. auf dem 
Gebiete dcr Wisaenscdiaften statrfanden. Die Gclelirtcn nftnilicb, 
wclcho die ihncii aus Iiidien zugekominenen Berichte ^niutzteii, um 
ilie geographisciien und naturhistorischen Wisscnschaftcn auszu- 
bildcn, Icbton in verschiedenen Provinzen des Romischeii Reiches, 
und voii ilmcn bostand die grOfste Zahl aus IlcUencn. 

Dcr vorliegcndcn Uufcrsiiclmng schioke ich die allgemeiue 
Benierkung voraus, dafs in clem gegonwartigen Falle von eiiicr der 
wohltliatigstcn Wirkungen dea Ha n delsverkohrs unter vcrachiedent n 
Nationen, — von cRr (lurch don Jlandelsverkehr erzeugtcn Ausglei- 
cliung der EigonthDudichkeiten derselben und ihrcr dadurcli be- 
wirkfcu Anuaherung an einander — nicht die Rede sein kann, 
weil die Rdiner mul Liider zu weit von einander wohiiten, in Sitten, 
Gcbrauchen und Ansichten zu vcrschieden waren, cnillich die An- 
zahl der den bcideu Volkern angehorendcn Kaufleute zu gering 
War, um nachhaltigc Aenderungcn in den Zustanden cines der beE 
den Volkei* zur Folge zu haben. Bei dieser Untersuchurig koin- 
men zwci Umstaiule in Betracht: der Charukter der ROiner und 
der Inder; dami die. BeschcifFenlieiten der Waaren, die eincn Ge- 
genstand des Handels zwischcn ilmen bildeten. Um mit den Ro- 
mern anzufangen, so waren damals die einfachen Sitten und strengen 
Tugenden frCihercr Zeiten verechwunden und an ihre Stelle ZhgeUosig- 
keit und Uoppigkeit der Sitten, unglaublicbe PrachtHebe und grenzen- 
lose Verschwendimg getreten. Die stolzen, vornebmen und reichen 
lioincr wetteiferten, um sich durch Luxus und Geringsehatzung dea 
Geldcs zu ttberbieten, und aiich die Plebejer batten sich diesen 
Ncigungen nicht entzogen. ’) Die ROmer iiefsen aus siUen Landcm 
sich die Gegenafilndc zuffthren, deren sie zur Befriedigung ilirer 
Prurikliebe und ihres luxuriOsen Lebens beduiften, und Rom lafst 


1) Ein Beispicl davoa ihidot sich obon S. 20. 
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ill dieacr Bezieliung gewiasermafsen mit London verg 
aus alien Landern der Erdc die Erzeugnisae lierbcigd 
werden, welche zxir Nahrung, Beldeidung iiiul zum Ycrgitiigen der 
Kin woUner dicnein Da nun IntUcix deti Koivicrn cine grofsc Mannig- 
faitlgkclt von Edelslelnen, Wolilgerachen» Gewlirzen inul feinen 
Stoffeu darbot, so lieferto es cine betrilchtlicbo Beisteiiei' ziir Be* 
friedigmig der ftppigen und versclivv’eiKlerischen Neigungeix der 
ROmer, nud hat insolem zur Verinehrung der Sittenlosigkoit, niit* 
gewirkt, welolie eine der wichtigsten Ursaclien eines ■wolthiston-' 
schen Ereigniases, des Unterganges des Wostromischen lieicheS;^ 
gcweseii ist. 

Einc zweito Folge des indiseben Handels war die Bereiche* 
rung desjenigen Theiles des Kdnilachen Ivaiifmannstandes, der sieh 
dieses Geschaftes befleissigte und aus ilrni einen ungehenrcii Gc* 
wiiin zog, wovon in der vorhergclienden Oescliielite des HandciL 
melirerc Beispielc vorgelegt worden sind. Kr bereiohertc sich 
aber aid' Kosten <ler hbrigen Staiide, und eiitging nicht der schar* 
fen Rttge des strengen Sittenrichtors Plinms, der, indem er derr 
auf den Ackerbau im Aitertlnime venvendeten Fleifs rfdimt, sich 
dariiber besebwert, dafs die Meere dadiirch gleichsam besudelt 
wfirden, dafs die Kauilciite von Kiiihhheit und Habsucht getrieben,r 
weithcr aus dem Rothen Meere und Indien kostbare, deni Luxus 
und der Prunksucht dienende Waaren herbeiholten. Eineweitere 
Folge des Indischen Handels war, dafs Indien jahrlich nicht weniger 
als 9,300,000 Thaler^) aus dem Romischen Reiche verschlang. 

Als untcrgeordnetc Folgen des Handelsverkehrs zwischen Tn- 
■dien und dem KOmiacheii Reiche kOnnen die zwei folgenden be* 
traohtet werden. Ausser dem Panimm lialimm war anch eine Art 
von Feigen^) aus Indien den Griechen zugeflihrt worden und hattc' 
daher den Namen der Indischen erhalten. Die zweite Folge dieses 
Verkehrs tHtt uns auf dem Gebiete der Arzneiwiascnschaft ent* 
gegen. Die ROmischen Aerzte benutzten nicht nur mehrere Er* 
zeugnisse Indiens, urn aus ihnen Heilmittel bereiten zii lassen, wic 
schon bei melireren Gelegenheiten erwahnt worden ist, sondern sic 
cigneten sich auch einige von den Indischen Aerzten gebraiichte’ 


1) 3XV, 5, 6 und XSil, C, 1 und 2. 

2) PUn. VI, 26, 6, 

3) 8ieli oben I. S. 248, Note 3 und Athenaios III, 56, p. 59, wo als Gewahrsmanw 
EulhjfderAos augeffthit wird. 




Die Ei5>ilusae 4e9 Handel!?. 

jm. Belege hierfur Bind die folgendcn; Eine schwarJ 
liiefs das Indkch.e Basiltkou^ und ein Pflnsfeer hiefs ©ben-l 
Indmlie, Die Vorschriften clariiber und die Zubereituiig 
derselben hatte ein Chirnrg, Namens Tkmsos, dev sie entweder von 
<len Indisolien Aerzten inigenommen hatte, die nach dem Eomischen 
-Uoiche gekomuien waren, Oder war selbst in Indien geweseu und 
iiatte etch dort damit bekannt gemacht. Als Icein wii'kliohes Ilcil- 
iiuttel darf dngegen der Indkche Stein betrachtet werden, welche 
Einige trugen, iim dadurcb das von Ilaniorrboiden fiiefsende Blut 
zu stilleii, ein MIttel, welches der beriihinte Griediische Arzt, dem 
wir diese Naeliiicht zu verdanken liaben, mit Recht vevwirft. 
Es war ohne Zweifel eiue IMacIiahrnung dea Indisehen Gebrau- 
dies, Aniulete zu ti'agen, um sich dadurch vor Kranklieiten zu 
scliiitzen. 

Was die Inder imbelaiigt, so war ihre Lebensweise seit langer 
Zeit durch Gesefze und durch Herkomiuon genau geregelt; auch 
gewahrte ilmcii ihr Vateihind eine FilUe von alien Gegenat^nden, 
die zu ihrer Naliriiiigj Bekleidung imd zu ihrern Schmuckc ^i*for- 
derlich waren. Die ihnen aus den westliclien LJindern zugehihrten 
Waaren kdimen daher nur ala Erganzungen der Erzeugiiisse ihres 
Heiniatiilandes gelten, Hveim dieaelbcn nicht in Mm*eicheiider Menge 
dort vovhanden waren. Dieses gilt hauptsacldich vom Eiipfer, 
Blei und Zinn. Von einem in Indien nicht einheiniisehen Erzeug- 
nisae, dem WeinCj iat bemerkt worden, dafs nur IvOnigc und Kaiser 
sich deasen bedient haben werden. Es iat daher unglaiiblich, data 
der comraerzieUe Vhirkehr mit den Griechen und liumern in irgend 
einei* Weise die Sittcii und Gebrauche der Inder geandert batten. 
Die von den Indern den Unterfhanen des Roimschen Reiches gelie- 
ferten Ilandelsguter hatten einen weit hdheru Werth, als diejenigen, 
die sie von jenen Freindlingen crhielten. Eine nothwendige Folgo 
von dem so sehr verschiedenen Werthe der beiderseitigen Waaren 
war die, dafs die Komidchen Kaiifleiite viel baaves Geld mitbrin- 
gen mul’sten, well der, aus den von ihnen abgesetzten Ghtcrn ge- 
loste Ertrag nicht hinreichte, um voile Ladungen kostbarex* In- 


1) Gnlmos, I)& compos, medic, sec, locos XJX, p. 782 und l>e rompos. medic, per 
genera p. 741, ed. Kvha'. 

, 2) Gahnosj De simpUc. medic, tempor. Xll, p. 227, derselben Aua^abo. 
i a) Sjeh oben S. 50, 

Lasseu's Ind. Alterthk., lU. g 
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j Mi Ceylon entdockt worden sind. Sie legen somit ein 2 
ab, dafs vom Anfange der christlicben Zeitrechnung 
m das Knde des zvveiteii Jalirlmnderta der Verkeixr zwischon 


Die Eindtisao dea Ilmidek. 



dem Koiniaclien Keiche and Tiidien am blidietidsten war; or dauerte 
jodocb iioch nach der Thoiliing des KOmischen Keiclies fort und er* 
hielt sich auoli nocli wfthrend des Byzautiiuscben Kaiserthnma, well 
Miinzon von Theodosios deni Ersteii, Marhianos mid Leon in Maia- 
bar ziim Vorachein gckoiumen sind, von denen der Erste seine 
Kegierung 407 aiitnit, der Lctzte 471 starb. Da die Gcscliichte 
des Byznatiiiisch-lndischen Handels hier nicht waiter vcrfolgt wer- 
<len kann, so begiijige ioh mich daniit, vorliiiifig aiif dieseii Umetand 
hinzuweison. 

En’nncrt man sich der weiten Aiisdehmmg Incliens, seines 
Rcit'hthiima an kostbaren Erzeugnissen und seiner damaUgon liolicn 
BiiUhe, so wird man einsehen^ d^l's daa Geld, welches diirch den 
Handol mit dem Komischen Kciche in Indien eingefiJud ward, nur 
eiii geringes Schorflein zur Bereichernng seiner Bewohnor abgebeir 
kormte, Dagogea erliieltcn sie wtthrend der Zeit der Blfitlie des 
Kdmiseh-CTriecluachen Handels mit ihrn eine Mittheilung anderer 
Art, derer hier gedacht .werden mag, obwohl sie eigentlich der Gc- 
schichte der Astronomic angehort. Ich meine die Eintheilung des 
Jahres in Wochen und die Benennung der cinzelnon Tage deracl- 
licn nach den sichen Planeten. Die fri'iheste, wohlbeglaubigtc Er- 
wlihnung dieser Eintheilung ist aus dem Jahre 63 vor Chr. G., 
in welchem Pompcjiis bei der Eirmalimc Jei-usalems sie bei den 
Juden im Gebranche fand. ’) Sie berubt darauf, dafs die 24 Stunden 
des Tages den siebeii Planeten in nachstehender Reihenfolge: Sa¬ 
turn. Jujilter, Mara, der Sonne, Venus, Mercurius mid dem Monde 
geweiht sind. Nach dieser Vertheihing Ihllt, weim mit dem Fest- 
tage der Juden, dem Soiinabend, angefangen wird, die 22stc Stundo 
dem Saturn, die 238te dem Jiijiitcr, die 24ste dem Mars und die 
erste des nachsten Tages der Sonne zu, mit deren Namen der 
gauze Tag bonannt wird. Fahrt man auf diese Weise durch die 
ganze Woche fort, so erhflJt man die Kameu der einzelnen Wochen* 
tage, wie sie bei alien Volkei-n gelten, bei welehen die Eintheilung 
des Jahres in Woehen gebraiiclilich ist. Diese Benennungsweise 
wird den Aegyptiern zugeschrieben und war bei ilmen sehr alt. 


1) JDiocasfiius XXXVII, 16, IS nnd 19. 






. 0 (M^n 9 wkre to be one hundred yards from each other. The 
in column, left in front, and the left wing right in 
by the heavy battery, in front of winch was 
Commander-in-Chief. 


A considerable detour was made to the right, partly to 
distract the enemy^s attention, but principally to get, as far as pos¬ 
sible, clear of the jungle, on which it appeared the enemy mainly 
relied. 


The army approached Chiliaiiwala at about 12 noon ; a strong 
piquet of the enemy found on a mound close to the village was at 
once dislodged, and from the mound a very extended view of the 
country was obtained. The enemy could be seen drawn up in battle 
array, having during the night or in the early morning moved out 
of his positions and occupied the ground in front, which was a diffi¬ 
cult jungle, his right in advance of Fateh-Shah-ki-Chak, and his 
left on the furrowed hills about Rasul, 

It will be remembered that the Commander-in-Chief’s intention 
on this day was not to fight but to reconnoitre, and the day being so 
far advanced, he decided to take up a position in rear of the village, 
in order to reconnoitre to the front, finding that he could not turn 
the enemy's flanks, which rested on a dense jungle extending nearly 
to Helan, and upon the hills near Rasul, without detaching a force to 
a distance; Avhich he considered both inexpedient and dangerous. 

The engineer department had been ordered to examine the coun¬ 
try in front, and the Quarter master-General was in the act of taking 
up ground for the encampment when the enemy advanced some 
horse artillery, and opened a fire on the skirmishers in front of the 
village. Lord Gough immediately ordered them to be silenced by a 
few rounds from the heavy guns, which advanced to an open space 
in front of Chilianwala. This fire was instantly returned by that 
of nearly the whole of the enemy's field artillery, thus exposing the 
position of his guns which the jungle had hitherto concealed. 
It was now evident that the enemy intended to fight, and would 
advance his guns, so as to reach the encampment during the 
night. To encamp was, therefore, manifestly impossible. Retreat 
was out of the question, and a battle was inevitable. 

It was now about 2 o'clock. The Commander-in-Chief drew 
up in order of battle. The infantry was 
Battle of Chihanwaia. ordered to lie down, while the heavy 
guns opened a well-directed and powerful fire on the enemy's 
centre, where his guns appeared principally to be placed. This fire 
vras supported on the flanks by the field batteries^ of the infanti^ 
divisions* 




Dor Irunerasiatische Hantlel. 

tfen wmdc, die Serike bcwolmten, giebt uns Minim eiij^ 
'^^^^urze, jeduch fiU- die Handelegescbicbte ilusserst inlidtrelclie 
tcbricht.') Es beataiid zwischen den Serem und den Bewobnerii 
Taprobane’a ein Ilandclsverkelir. Der Vater des i2«c;/i.m.9,de3 Lcl- 
ters dev GeBandtschuft des Singhalesischen Konlgs an den Kaiser 
Claudius, war selbst zu iimen gereist und hatte Iblgende bemerkens- 
werthe Umstilnde von ilincn gcmeldct. Die Sever wohnteix nam- 
lich jenseite des Eniodischon Gebirges, imter welckern Kamen der 
inittlere Tlieil des Plimalaya yerstanden wird. Sic t‘d>ertrafen 
andeve Menscheii durcli die Grofse ilircr Korper, batten rothJiches 
Haar und hiinmelblaue Augen. Sprache hatte ra\ihe Tdne 

und war deii frcindon Kauflcutcn unvcrst&ndlich. Den liOnuBcben 
Knufleiiten, so wie dein Vater des Racliias karnen sic entgegen; 
die Auslilnder legten doi*t anf dem jenseitigen Ufer des Flusses die 
von ihru ‘11 mitgebrachteii Handelsgiiter neben die von den Severn 
ihnen zum Kaule angebotenen nieder; die Sever trugen die aua- 
Ifindiachon Waaren davoii, werm iimen der Tausch gefiel, Sle 
luilsten den Luxus und die Habsuebt und kilmmerten sicli niclit 
dariirn, was die frennlen Kaufleiite bei ihnen such ten, noch waruni 
sic es thaten und wobin sie die Scriselicn Wiiarcn fidirtcn. We- 
gen dieses Mangels an Gewinnsuciit und ibrer einfachen Bitten 
werden sic von einern lloinischcn Geogra])hen als ein hOchst gerech- 
tes Geschlecht bezeiebnet und von iimen gesagt, dafs eie durcb den 
Handel sebr bekannt geworden w<‘?.ren, den sie aid' diese Art fi’ibr- 
ton, dafs sie ihre Sachen an einsame Oiic niederlegten und sich 
dann entfemten. 

Diese von Plinins ims aufbewahrtc Beschi’eibung der Sorer 
pafst am besten auf die limn, wclchc zu den Vulkern Tnnerasiens 
gehOren, nach den Chmeslschen Bericliten blondes Haar und blaue 
Augen batten, von den gi’ofsen Jimtehi iiicbt njich Westen ver- 
trieben worden waren, imd nacb dem Berielite eines Cbinesiscben 
.Beamteii im Jabre 113 vor Chr. G. das Gcbiet besafsen, wclcbcs 
jetzt dieDsungarei genannt wird.^) Der in dem Bericbte des Pliiiius 


1) Plin. VI, 24, 8. 

2) I\>mpo7uas Mela UI, 7, 1. 

3) Rittbu’s V, S. 613 'und VivikJN m Sain'L-Martin’s Les Huns 

hlancs etc. p. 33. 
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We the advance began, BrigadieT-Oeheral Campbell 
.XvTm«ntaof. ho the conclusion that, owing to l^Iie 

-- uampboli’s Division. density of the jungle, he could not 

DC^sibly direct personally the attack of both brigades of his division. 
He accordingly remained with his left (Hoggan^s) brigade, which 
he led throughout the battle. In addressing the men of the right 
brigade prior to the advance, and before riding of! to head 
the left brigade, he told* the 24th Foot that “ there must be no firing, 
the bayonet must do the work. ' 

We will now follow Pennycuick's Brigade. Captain Lawrence 
Movements of Pennyouick’s ^ohcr, who was present with the 24th 
53 j.igade. Foot,^ gives the following account of the 

movements of that regiment, on which the movements of the 
Brigade mainly depended: — 


Immediately after Brigadier-Gcneial Campbell bad adetreHsed the 24tb, 
that regiment was put in motion, and when the right had cleared the village 
of CliUianwala, just where the jungle began to increase iji density, the ground 
was taken more than once to the right flank by echelon of companies, and in 
consequence under the circumfitances as each company w-as of unusual strength, 
in reforming line overlapping occurred by the lose ofdiH.taii.ee, while the long 
rows of loose thorny hedges clinging to the men’s legs and dragging after 
them increased the unsteadiness primarily caused by the impossiblity to 
hear at the extremities of the line, the words of command, as they were given 

from’ the centre of the corps.At length tlie Jungle became 

denser at every step and the heehur and hureel bushes liigher. The advance 
was continued at a rapid pace and in such alignment as the various com¬ 
panies now broken into sections or files, could manage to preserve, acting on 
the independent judgment of individuals, and the habit of previous training. 
After thus advance almost at random bad been continued for about 1800 
paces, the jungle suddenly ceased ; and when the regiment, pounded inces-. 
^ntly with round shot by an unseen enemy, emerged from it, rapid discharges 
of grape and canister swept away whole sections.” 


Mowatt's guns were apparently soon masked by the brigade 
during the advance, and so were unable to support the infantry by 
keeping down this desolating fire. In front, the enemy^s position 
was protected by a natural glacis, a gentle grassy incline, forming a 
gradient of about six feet in fifty yards, rising from a network of 
pools of water with abrupt margins, ami between these were many 
ti-ees with pendant branches, almost entirely denuded of foliage. 

There was no time to pause and take breatli even had tliat been 
necessary, and the line, now dispersed and broken in the advance, 
made a"rush for the guns. Many fell at this moment under 


1 The Slth wa 3 the centire regimerit of tho ^igado, .having thn 2Sth aaid 4^Jth 
Nutivd InfRiittry o» the 



BlfSCIllCllTl! DES (jRIEClllSCH'RffiillSEllELWISSfiKS 
VON IIOIEN. 


Kiuleiteuiie Benierkuitt^eu* 

Dtis Wissen von Tndien, welches uns in den Scliciften des 
klassischen Alterthinnes nils del* Zeit zwischen der Einfi'ihiimg der 
A era dcs Vlkvamdditja imd dem Untergange der jiltern Gupia^ 
l>yna8tio aiifl.)ewa.hrt ist, unterscheidet sicU von dom den vorherge- 
henden Zeitrauraes in zwei Beziehiingen. Es ist erstens kein nn- 
niittelbarea Wissen oder ein solches, welches von Miinnoni her- 
«tammt., die Indien niit eigenen Angen gesehen und nachher Beric^ht 
iibor daaeelbc. erstattet liatten, Eine kaiim in Anschlag zu bringende 
Aiisiiahuie bildet allcrdings der Verfasser des Peripliia des Rothen 
Meeres, welcher uns (iber den dauKdigen ZuHtarid des Handels init 
Indien von Aogyi)ton aua eine genttgende Aiisknnft giebt; was er 
sonst berlcbict, bosebrankt sich aiif einige gcographischc Angabon 
nnd ctliche hlstorische Notizen. Der zweite Unterschied ist da- 
durcli bewirkt worden, dais zu den Hellemschen Scliriftstelleni, 
welclie fiber Lidien Mittheibingin llelern, jetzt Rihnische liinzuge- 
tretcii sind. Der bedeutendste Zuwachs an Kenntnissen von Indieni 
welche in ibron Sebriften vorliegt, komint der GcOgraphle nnd 
dor Naturgosebiehte theses Landes zu Gate. Dio sonetige Erwei- 
temng der Bckanntsclnii't der Griccheii und Eomer mit Indischen 
Diiigen ist. hdcbst gerlngfi^gig. Sie ist in der That zuiu gnifsten 
Thcile aus den Werken dor Xriegsgefahrten Alexanders des Grolsen 
und aus dem des Mcgasthencs gesclidpft. Teh babe dcsbalb bci der 
Behandlung dieses Theilea des Grieclhschen Wissetis von Indien 
micli die von Stmhon und Ariarm uns aufbewahrten Nachnehten 
voii di'esem Lande berucksiohtigt. In detn Whyrkc des IHodoros 
mufs iinterscliieden werden zwischen seineiuiBorichte fiber Indien 
und dem fiber den Indischen Archipel. Dtl* eratcr(^‘ ist nnr ein 
Aiiszug aus der Schvift des Megastkenes; dei* zweite ist dagegon 
aus dem Berichtc des Jambnhis goschiipft nnd entlialt aiisser eiai- 
gen crdiohteteii UnisUlnden BcitrUge zur Keimtnifs des Indischen 
Aa^chipels. 


umsT/ff, 
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gave the following account of the action of 


had little opportunity of following up thift 
now to turn and meet the attack of Hoggar 
brigades. 

Brigadier*General Campbell, the Divisional Commander, 
Movements of Hoggan’s Bii- Koggan s brigade soon lost touch with 
gade. that of Pennycuick on its right. But it 

pushed steadily on and in good order to the front, aided by Mowatt s 
guns, which had been masked by Pennyciiick's rapid advance, and 
by Bobeitson’s guns and the horse artillery under Colonel Brind on 
the left. These guns silenced the Sikh ii^ayy battery, which would 
otherwise have enfiladed the brigade during its advance. 


General Campbell 
_ggan's brigade 


AlthGUgb tlie jungle through which the 7th Brigade passed was close 
and thick, causing frequent breaks to be made in the line, yet by regulating 
the pace so as to make allowance for these obstructions, the left brigade, after 
an advance of half a mile, reached a comparatively open tract of country in 
a tolerably coime'ctcd line. On this open tract we found formed in our front 
a large body of cavalry and regular Sikh infantry which had played upon us 
during our advance. TI. M.’a Gist Regiment charged this cavalry and 
put it to an immediate, and disorderly flight, while the 3’6th Native Infantry 
on the right made an attack on their infantry, which, however, was not suc¬ 
cessful, and in consequence they cami‘. down accompanied by two guns upon 
the 36th Regiment, obliging it to retreat in rear of H. M.'s 61st. 

The two right coinpanie.s of the 61st were instantly made to change front 
to the right, and while the remainder of the regiment was ordered to form 
rapidly in the same direction, the two right companies charged the two guns 
and captured them. The fire of these two companies upon the enemy who were 
in pursuit of the 3Gth compelled them to desist and retreat. 

While the remainder of the Gist was forming oii those two companies, the 
enemy brought forward two more guns and fresh infantrj^ upon which those 
who had desisted from pursuit of the 36th again formed, and the whole opened 
a heavy fire; this force was likewise charged by H. M/s 61st Regiment, 
put to the rout, and the guns captured. At the same time the 46th Native 
Infantry in its movement to form on the left of the 61st was attacked 
by a large body of the enemy’s cavalry which it gallantly repulsed. 

The formation of the brigade on the flank of the enemy’s line now 
being, completed, it moved forward drivi ng everything before it, capturing in 
all thirteen guns, until it met with Brigadier Mountain’s brigade' advanc¬ 
ing from the opposite direction. The enemy retreated upon their guns, 
which were in position along their line in twos and threes, which they defended 
to the last moment in succession, and were only obtained possession of by us 
after a sharp contest such as I have described in the capture of the first two 


1 The left brigade of Sir W. Gilberts repulse of Pennyouick’s brigade, adready 
Plvision. The gap between was left by the described. 
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clurch 


gen uiid reicligeworclonen, Luxua unci Praoht liebenclen 
Indieu cine grol'se Mannigfaltigkeit von Erzeugmssen 
welche clieae Eiebe befeiedigt werden konnte. Eine 
Folge hiervon ist die gewesen, dal's der Handel mit IndJeri iiber 
Aegyi)ten eineu grofseu Aui’acliming 'nalim und die ROmer mit 
vieleii Erzeugnissen des ludischen Bodens und Kunstfleisse^ be- 
kannt warden. Durch diesen HiasUvnd wurde der altore PUnkis 
in den Stand gesetzt, cin viel reichhaltigeres Verzeicbnile von den 
Produkteu der Indischen Lender auizustellen, als es vor ilim biitte 
geschehen kdmien. Aiich fTir die Kenntnils der Geographie dcjr- 
selben liefert seine Naturgesehichte iiiclit zu vcrnaclil3.S8igende An- 
gaben. 

Die zweite Gattung von den in Rede sfcehenden GrlecLiecben 
and Romischen Naclirichten fiber Indisclie Dingo bezieht aich baupt- 
fillclillcii aiif die religiOsen imd philosopliiachen Eehxen der Inder. 
Durch ilu’e pliilosophiache Richtung wurde die Aiifnierksamkeit 
der Nenplatoniker uud der IGi-chenvater auf die Indische Pliiloso- 
phie liingelcnkt, mit welcher sie sich vertraut zu rnachen bestrebten. 
Sie zogen liei diesen ihren Beatrebiingen vorzugsweisc den Meyas-- 
iksnes zu Rathe, sodals (be Hauptsuinine ihres W^issena von der 
Indischen Religion and l^liilosophie nicht neu und ihnen nicht cigen- 
thiurdich iat; daiieben crgS.nzen diesc Schriftsteller in einigen 
Punkten die Mittheikmgeii ihrcf Vorgjlnger. Die hauptsachlichsten 
Ergilnzungen dieser Art sind in einer spatern Schrift entlialteii> 
deren aus Grdnden, die icli nachher darlegen werde, hier sclion 
gedacht werden muTs, und welclve uliter dem Namen des Palladios 
angdfilirt wird, obwohl sie nioht von ihm verfafst, sondem nur an 
iliii gcricfitet ist. Sic handelt vomcbmlich von den Lehren der 
Brahinanen, enthalt aber ausserdein einige Aiigaben liber die Thierc 
und die Lage Indien8,.0 Da in ihr der Wahrheit mauchcrlei 
Diohtungen beigemischt^'sind, so darf die in ibr vorliegende Be- 
roicherung von wirklich brauchbaren Materiaben nicht als sehr er- 
klecklioh geltcn. 

Was wir aussordem von den jetzt zu befragenden Griechi- 
^3chcn und U^teinischen Schriftstcllern ttber Indische Zustllndo oHali- 
reii, ist zicrnlich dilrftig, weim wir, wie es sich gebfilirt, dasjeiiige 


fn 


1) feie ist zulctzt und am besten lieransgegeben worden in C. MtiELLBR’d Ausgabe 
des Ananoti imd der BrachsUIcke der Gegcliiohtfiehi-eiber Alexanders des Grossen, 
nud dem Werkc des falsclieu einverloil't, Kap. 5—^16, p. 102 fig. 
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up we heard the rattle of the musketry on the left,^ as we 
yards distance. 




will thus be seen, that Bobertson played an independent' 
part, for he never placed himself under Colonel Blind’s orders, 
and his action presumably contributed to the widening of the 
gap between the infantry and the cavalry. 

The cavalry on this flank were in the meantime actively 
Cavalry action on the British employed. The Sikhs had assembled 

eft. a large body of cavalry on their right, 

with which they threatened to turn the British left. Perceiving 
this. Sir Joseph Thackwell, the commander of the caval y division, 
who accompanied 'WhiteB Brigade, ordered a squadron of the 
*Jrd. Light Dragoons and the 5th Light Cavalry to charge and drive 
. , ,. , _ back the Sikh horse, and then endeavour 

Chatgxoi the Light Dmgoom. 

were repulsed by heavy musketiy fire and were rallied again on the 
8th Cavalry. The charge of the squadron of the 3rd Dragoons 
was thus described by its commander, Captain Unettl*— 


On returning from reporting myself to the officer commanding the 5th 
Light Cavalry, I saw the enemy’s line who had just commenced to open fire fit 
a distance of about seventy or eighty yards at the edge of a low, thorny jungle. 
We were on low ground but open to the enemy , and had just passed through 
jungle with stunted trCes, in line with the 5th Light Cavalry, the same as one 
regiment. Their bugle sounded the charge and we instantly started and drove 
through the centre of the cneiny’s (joh at the utmost speed the formation of 
the enemy and nature of the ground where they stood would admit of. They 
closed in on <7iir flank, and it was pcll-nicll ”. I had received three blows 
from difterent men on my left when engaged on my right front. We then got 
pretty clear of the enemy and I killed a ghorcha/rra at least 900 yards in rear 

of their gole .I then found myself entirely alone, and the first man T saw 

was Private Galloway. We .rallied a few more as wo were dreadfully broken 
up and instantly charged back through the enemy to our old ground. They 
did not offer so much opposition but opened out and abused us as wc passed 

.. .. We could not, from the casualties, confusion and jungle, 

all meet aiid come back at the same time, but wo were pretty near the three 
officers with parties. I think this caused greater panic and dismay to the 
enemy, for they could not tell at what point we were coming through them, 
and on our reforming they retired off the field. As to the 5th Light 
Cavahy, we never saw anything of them, and by Captain Wheatley’s official 
report they were repiiLsed and driven back. Out of my squadron of 106 
men, including 3 officers, we had 23 killed and 17 wounded (2 officers wound¬ 
ed) with 18 horses killed and 8 wounded, and on reforming we had only 48 
men in their saddles.” 


1 Meaning ' presumably iho left of the ^ Quoted in the Military Memoirs of 
British infantry; ’ Lieutenant-General Sir Joseph Thackwell. 





Dio di‘ci K1 ;i,380ii dcr NtOchricljitoT). 




^Wfitesten Schrit'tstcllcr doe klassischeii Alterih'umes , die 
jricljten von Indien anfbcwalirt luibcn, in den Kreia der 
UntCfsiudning liincinzuziehen. Die Giilnde fiii* dieses YerMu’cn 
sind die folgendeii. Es findet namKch audi zwischon den spatesten 
imter dioseii Stdinftstellevn urid ilii'en Vorgrmgern ein so inniger 
Zusarninenliang statt, imd die Werke der Erstern vervollsNindigen 
in nielireron Fallen die Mittlieilmigcn dex* Lelzlern so, dais dadurdi 
ilirc Kicl)tbei*(\cksielitigiing unstutdiai't wird, Dann ist zweitens 
dei' Wert],I der s])ateston Erzengnisse der klassischen T/ittcratiir 
so gering, dal’s sie cine besondere Berdcksiclitigiing ffir sieb nieht. 
in Ansprucli neliniCn kdnnen. Drittens scheint es paasend, diesen 
Tlieil des fremden Wissens von Indien bei dieser Gdcgenlielt ziim 
AbsclJusec zii bringeii, "Was elie Byzuntinischen Gcscliiolitschreibor 
von Indien meldcn, ist zii iinbedeutend, als dafs cs einei" besondem 
Erwaliming Avertli wtlre, odcr ea wird in einem spatern Tbeil der 
Ilandelegeachiclite seine SteUe finden. .Dio zweite Bemerkung ist 
die, dafs es cinem Gescluchtsclireiber Indiens nicht obliegen kann, 
all(3 einzeln axif Indien sich bezielionden imd in ciner Alenge Von 
BQchern zcrstreuteii Stellon nacbzuspUrcu, sondem dafs cr seiner 
Aiifgabe geniigen werde, wenn er niir die wiehrigsten dieser Stollen 
liervorliebt. Ich werde im Verfolge dieser Untersucluing die klas- 
siseben Naclxricbtcn von Indien, welobe ibren Gegenstand bilden, 
in derselbcn Reilienfolge bebandoln, der ich in der knrzcu Uebei- 
fiicht ibrer Gattiingcn gefolgt bin. 

Ole ;;eogra[)hiscben ^iachnehteu. 

Von den Gcogi’aplien des klassischen Alterthunies, welcbe- 
in der Zeit zwischon Eratosthenes iind Klmidios Hojemaios fiir die 
von ibnen angebaute Wissensebaft tbSltig waren, ist der 

bedeutendste; da er sicb aber in seinen geographiseben Ansicliteii 
enge an die des Eratosibciies ansoblicist, xind bcl der Daratellung 
der Geographic Indiens sowolil, als seinen ubrigen Mittbeibiiigen 
Tiber dieses Land laiiter Scliriftstellcr bcniitzt hat, wclcbe der 
Zeit vor deni Jahre 57 vor Chr. G. ^angcJioren, so liabe ich seine 
Angabeu ilber Indien schon in d^r Geschiebte des Gxdechiscbcn 
Wissens von dieseni Lande bchandelt, welches dem indiseben Feld- 
zuge Alexanders des Grofsen imd dem diploniatischexx Veidicbre 
der Diadoeben inif den Indisclxen Konigen seine Kiltstehimg ver- 
daiikte. Ausser den Werken Strabon^s besitzen wir niir cine 
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^ were clear of the field, where they were rallied by C! 
y&rant and other officers on the Staff. A body of 

__ ^' followed, cut down many of the gunners, mortally wounded 

their commander. Major Christie, and carried ofi four guns and 
two wagons, with 53 horses. 

Colonel Lane, who had been detached with some cavalry and 
MQvementB of Gilbert’a horse artillery towards Rasul as al- 
division. ready related, appears to have last 

touch entirely with his main body. No instructions were sent him, 
and he knew nothing of this disaster. There was consequently 
a wide unguarded gap between his detachment and the right flank 
of Sir W. Gilbert's division. That division behaved splendidly 
and retrieved the battle which had thus been so adverse on either 
of its flanks. The troops continued to advance steadily, Godby^s 
brigade on the right and Mountain's on the left, covered by the fire 
of No. 17 Field Battery^ under Major Dawes, Godby's brigade was 
somewhat thrown back, to protect the exposed flank, while the 
division advanced on the villages of Kot Baluch and Tupai; and 
Mountain's Brigade consequently first came into action. They 
carried the enemy’s battery in front of the village of Laliani at the 
point of the bayonet, and Godby’s brigade then also took the guns 
in their front. The heavy casualties show the hard fighting in 
which these brigades were involved and the resistance they 
encountered. 


Penny’s reserve brigade had been ordered to retrieve the dis¬ 
aster to Pennycuick’s brigade; but inclined too much to the 
right ; and after some sharp fighting eventually reached Godhy’s 
brigade, with which it co-operated during the remainder of the 
day. 

The “ Journal of a Subaltern” of the 2nd Europeans (after 
Advance pf the 2nd wards 104th Foot and now' Royal 
Europeaiw. Munster Fusiliers) which formed part of 

Godby's Brigade, gives some interesting details which enable us 
to realise the work in the ranks— 

The word came for the infantry to advance, and into the jUBg'e we 
plunged with a deafening cheer, the roll of nmsketry increasing every moment. 
On we went at a rapid double, dashing through the bushes and boundirg 
over every impediment; faster rolled the musketry, crash upon crash the 
oamnon poured forth its deadly content,s. On swept our biigade and gaining 
an. open space in the jungle, the whole of the enemy’s line burst on our view. 
‘ ‘ Charge ! ’ ’ ran the word through our ranks, and the men bounded forward 
pouring in a murderous hr©- The enemy’s bullets whia«ed above our 


t Now the S3rdi Battery, Royal Fluid Ar.fcaiery. 



Die Vorgitnger des rtolemaios. 


dt, den Vonviirf des Mangels einer gehdrigen Schei- 
wigfiben der von ihjOi zii Itatlie gezogeneii Schriftstell(n' 
Ungleicliardgkojt in der Behandlung der vcrscldedencu 
Lander, indem er bei einigen mir eiii trockenes Verzeiclmifs <ler 
Namen der Berge, Fiftsse, Stadte iind Volker giebt, bei audein 
dngegen aucb vou den Erzeugnissen der Lander uud den Zvi- 
st;indcn iln-cr Einwohner Berieht erstattet. Auch tragt er kein rbiu 
eigenthQinlrches System der Geographic vor, so beaehtenawerth 
auch einige seiner geographischen Ajisioliten aein niOgen. Es kann 
daher nicht meine Absicht sein, dieae hier zxisaniinenzustellen, well 
selbstverstAndlicli niir in einer Geachichte der Geographic der 
Griechen nnd BOmer eine solclie Zusammenstellmig an ihroin Orte 
sein wfirde. 

Was nun die geogi'aphischen Angaben dcs Pliniue von In- 
dieii betvift’t, ao benntzte er fhr daa nordliche Indien die Schriften 
der Kampfgefahrten Alexanders des Grofsen und der Gesandten 
der Diadochen an Indisclie Konige, vor alien andern das Werk 
des Mer/asikenes, ims welchom er ein reichhaltigea Verzeiohnifs 
del- Volker init den Angaben iiber ilu*e Kriegsmaeht aJIein iina nnf- 
bewaliit hat.') J^ach den Beiichten beider Arten von Seluift- 
stellcni batte er genau die grolae Strafse nach der Hanptstadt der 
Praaicr, Palibothray beschrieben. 2) Zweitens fiir die Kermtnifa des 
sCidlicben Indiens, oder genauer der WestJviiste des Dekhans, zog 
er ausser dem Periplus des Bo then Mecres auch andere ahnliche 
Be rich te der Kanfleute zu Eathc, welcho des Handels wegeft Tn- 
dien besuchten. -’) Ueber die lasel Taprobane oder Ceylon ver- 
claokt or einige neue Belehmngcn den Gesandten eines dortigen 
B&rgteu, die von diesem an den Kaiser Claudius .gesandt worden 
waren. '*) Des Plinius andenveitige Nachiichten von Indien geo- 
graphischer Art brauebo ich nicht zu berheksichtigen, weil sie in 
der frhhei*n Geschichte des Griechischen Wissens von Indien ihren 



1) Ueber u'elches sieh oben I, S. 650, H, S. 210 iind 689 fig. 

2) Bieh obcii II, S. 589. 

Oafs Pliiiiua den Periplus tics Rotheu Meeres vor Augen Imtte, rat gezeigt 
worden von E. SoiiWANUJiCK im Rhein. Mm. Jur Philol. , ncue Folge VII, 
S. 368 fig, Dafii Plinitis ausserdem andere S<diiiften zur Hand gehabt hattc, 
,,wcrdc kh niuhber nachwerseji. 

4) VH, 24, 4. 
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general Campbell of the command of his whole di 
a brigade, and the panic on the right flank owi ^ 
jDtigivtti^Pope’s faulty disposition of his cavalry. The guns of 
Campbell’s division did not co-operate as they might have done, 
largely owing to the above mentioned cause, and apparently to the 
absence of any orders from the divisional commander, who dis¬ 
covered this defect too late. The soldiers, both British and native, 
fought heroically, and by their steady and gallant bearing retrieved 
the fortunes of the day, and averted what might well have been a 
great disaster. 
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CHAPTER XL 


THE SECOND SIEQE OF MULTAN. 


{Maf 6.) 

It was related in Chapter VII that General Whisii had been 
compelled to abandon the siege of 
Situation at Multan. Miiltan, owing to thp inadequacy of his 

force after the defection ol Baja Jr-her Sirgh. He fell lack on 
the 16th September, and remained inactive for some weeks, 
i awaiting reinforcements which were being sent to him from Bom¬ 
bay. Sher Singh marched from Multan on 9th October, as related 
in Chapter VIII, to raise the Sikhs throughout the Punjab, and 
the Sikhs geiieraily ceased to consider Multan as the place where 
the battle of their faith was to be fought. Sher Singh^s departure 
was followed by an extensive desertion of Mulraj's cause by his 
■Sikh soldiers, horse and foot. The general idea was that all Sikhs 
were to assemble and fight the battle of Khalsa independence in 
the neighbourhood of Lahore. 

The weakening of Mulraj by the depaiTure of the Sikhs even¬ 
tually enabled General Whish to resume the offensive, although he 
was not strong enough to carry the city and fort until the arrival 
A the Bombay column, which did not reach him until 22nd De- 
cember. On the 1st November, Mulraj, assuming the offensive, 
established himself on the raised banks of a dry canal wdiich inter- 
■ sected the British hues, and for some days kept up a constant 
.artillery fire on the camp. 

On the 7th November General V/hish attacked the enemy's 
position outside the walls of Multan. The 
Action of Suraj Kiiund. British force was drawn up at 6 a.m. on 

' the eastern side of the Grand Canal, which flanked Edwardea' 
position at Suraj Khund. The infantry columns were to make a 
detour to the right, to take the enemy's povSition m flank, and 
the cavalry and horse artillery to make a corresponding move- 
' ment and on nearing the enemy to act according to circumstances. 
The allies (Edwardes and Cortlandt with the Darbar troops and 
levies, and the Bahawalpur Contingent) were to move forward, 
or act on the defensive as directed by Edwardes, up the left 
( 105 ) 
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/oijthe canal. During the night several hundred ff . 

Cortlandt's regiments' desert.ed to the enemy. ■: 

General Whish himself remained in camp, thinking it undesir- '- 
able that he shovdd leave in view of • the defection of the Sikhs. 
The troops for the attack were detailed as follows:— 


2 5 ?qiiadrons, lltli Light. Cavalry, completed to 160 rank and file. 

2 squadrons, 7th Irregular Cavalry, conrpleted to 220 rank and file. 

2 squadrons, 11th Irregular Cavalry, completed to 220 rank and file. ■ 
4th Troop, 3rd Brigade Horse Artillery. 


. Brigadiek Markham, Commanding Infantry. 


’ Lieidenant-Colonel Franks, C.B. 


G companies,. 10th Foot, completed to 400 rank and file. 

companies, 8th Native Infantry,' completed to 612 rank and file. 

8 companies, 52nd Native Infantry, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Brooke. 

6 companies, 32nd Foot, completed to 600 rank and file. ; 

8 companies, 49th Native Infantry, completed to 352 rank and file. 

8 companies, 51st Native Infantry, completed to 560 rank and file. 


Brigadier Markham wrote in his report 

‘ ‘ According to arrangements, I proceeded with the force under my com¬ 
mand across the bridges over the nullah on the right of the allied camp in the 
Sura] Khimd, in open column flanking the enemy’s position, and brought our 
ehoidders forward to the left, proceeding directly across their rear. Whe 
we had advanced siifficiently far to insure overlapping the most distai 
part of their position, we wheeled into line, three guns on the right, three t 
the left, the whole of the cavalry, with the exception of a small party wit 
the guns, on our right flank between the line and the Sultan Saduia Gardent 

The reserve, in quarter distance column in rear of the centre of the right 
brigade, advanced steadily in echelon of brigade at fifty paces distance from 
the right, under a smart fire of grape and round shot. At this moment I 
ordered the cavalry to attack a large body of the enemy who were moving 
to our right and to prevent their moving the guns.” 


The cavalry under Major Wheler were getting clear of the 
jungle on to open ground, when they saw on their right front a 
body of the enemy with a standard, a mass of his cavalry in and 
around some villages a little farther retired on tolerably goo^' 
ground, and his batteries in the distance. Major Wheler at once 
made up his mind to. attack, and with a cheer his men charged 
with the utmost precision and rapidity, carrying all before th^em. 
But rapid and good as the charge was in itself, it was so timed 


The number ol deserters was 220, all Hindus, and chiefly from Lucknow, 
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bf essential service, for some of the squadrons cii 
^ely in rear of the enemy's guns, preventing the lik 
__ / from being enfiladed. 'More than this, the enemy's mass 
cavalry, apparently unaware of their proximity, were staggered 
by this sudden advance and never made a stand in a body, though 
parties of them showed a good front until the horsemen were among 
them. Some squadrons charged repeatedly, while others charged 
only once, but prevented the . guns , from b^ing carried, o2. Lieute¬ 
nant Vibart, 11th Light Cavaky, captured a standard. As the 
cavalry cleared the front the horse artillery opened fire, the line 
charged and took the position with the whole of the gims on the 
bank of the nullah, driving the enemy across and up it with con¬ 
siderable loss. The batteries were then destroyed, and the force 
returned to camp, the engagement having lasted only about an 
hour. 


The allied forces under Edwardes and Lake co-operated in the 
attack, and were at first subjected to offensive operations on the 
part of the enemy, who drove back 500 Pathans forming an 
advanced post on the nullah, and turned the inner flank of an eight 
gun battery at a well 400 yards in front of the camp. The gunners 
at this moment behaved well, drawing back their guns from the 
embrasures, and, bringing them to’ bear on the enemy issuing 
from the nullah, discharged grape so rapidly as to check the attack. 
Both sides were now reinforced, and a desperate conflict took place, 
until the defenders j being reinforced by two of General Cortlandt's 
regiments and a large body of Daoudputras, after a sharp fight 
of half an hour expelled the enemy finm the nullah and drove 
and pursued them right up to their eritrencliments. The allied 
forces subsequently advanced and co-operated in tlie final attack.' 
In this action the British force had 3 killed and 58 wounded; ti-o 
allies lost 39 killed and 172 wounded. The enemy's casualties are 
not recorded, but live guns were taken. 

The long expected Bombay column^, which has already been 
Arrival of the Bombay ooiumri. referred to, did not join General Whish 
; ^ ^ until tlie 22nd December, and until then 

a period of inaction ensued, during which, however, the enemy's 

> During this advance some of Edwardes’Pathans captured a gun, when fire was 
opened on them by some of the British sepoys, wlio mistook them for enemie.s. 
At tliis juncture a brave soldier, Private Howell of the 32nd Foot, leaped down into the 
canal, and, standing in front of the Pathans, faced the British troops w aving his shako 
at the end of his bayonet, as a signal to cease thing.. Thus mapy friendly lives 
were saved., . 

*Tho Bombay column under command of Brigadier the Hon. H. Dundas ednsist. 
ed of ono troop horse artillery, two companies foot artillery, two.light field batteries, 
2 companies sappers, Ist Bombay European Fusiliers, Her Majesty’s 60th Foot, 
Ist Bombay Light Cavalry, Sindo Horse, 3rcl,. 4tl^ 9th and I9th Bombay Infancy, 
This brought tho totalJorc© uaclvr general Whish to a strength of 16,648, 


umr/fy 



jTfis tliorouglily reconnoitred by Colonel Cheape, the ^ 

^'ho arrived on November 30th. On the 25th the orig 
posrti^ before Multan was occupied and on the 27th December 
the operations were resumed in accordance with the following Divi¬ 
sion Orders, issued to the Multan Field Eorce by Major-General 
Whish on the 26th 


“A wing of Her Majesty’s lOtli Regiment and a regiment of native 
infantry from the let Brigade will proceed at a quarter of an hour after 
noon prec/.sely to take po&sesstion of the hnck kUtis to the north-west of 
cam-). Brigadier Cheape will attach an engineer to the party and a eomi)aiiy 
or two of pioneers. 

A squadron of cavalry and four horse artillery guns will accompany this 
party to act according to chcumstances. 

Three companies of Her Majesty’s 32nd Regiment and six companies 
native infantry from the 2nd Brigade to jiarade at the advance picquet of 
that Brigade a quarter of an hour before neon to accompany heavy ordnance 
to the front. 

The portion of the force not ordered on other duties will be ready to 
stand to arms from noon until dismissed. 

The Officer Commanding the Bombay Division is requested to have pre¬ 
pared two columns of a wing of European and a regiment of native infantry 
Lch, accompanied by a squadiun of cavalry and light field battery each, at 
11 \M. The batteries to open on the enemy’s positions at Mandi Awa and 
Sidi-lal-ki-bccT precisely at noon, and to be "followed up by the infantry and 
artillery, according to the effect produced on the enemy, to the taking of 
those two positions if facilities offer, for which purpose a company of sappers 
should be attached to each column with cntrenohbig tools to secure the posts 
if taken. 

The column acting on the left of the Bombay Division should be warned 
that Major Edwardcs’ force co-operates with this attack, on the west of the 
(aiiaf (or large nullah), to whose troops a few of the Bengal Cavalry, Re^ilar 
niid Irregular will be attached to facilitate their being recognised as allies.*" 


In £iccor(ianc6 wdth tlicsG orders, the columns dotuilcd in tbs 

margin moved to the attack 
on the 27tb December, tke 
first two composing the Boin- 
bay Column under Brigadier 
Dundas, the remainder form¬ 
ing the Bengal Column in sup¬ 
port under Brigadier Stalker. 
On leaving camp the left centre 
column proceeded towards the 
Mandi Awa, guided by Captain 
Abercrombie of the Engineers 


Ltfi Column. 

Brigatlier, the Hon blp H- Dundas, C.B. 
r> Compauies, 1st Bombay P'usiliers, Major 
Mij'iian. 

4t.h Bombay Rifles, Ma]or Honnor. 

No. 7 Bight Field Battery. Captain 

Turubidl. ^ 

Squadron. Sinde Horse, Lieutenant Mere- 

wether. 

1 Company Sappers, Lieutenant Kendall. 

Lejt Centre Column 
Brigadier Capon. 

r» Cumpanica, Her Majesty’s 60 th Rifles» 
Major Dennis. 
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lifwijr Itifanliy, Major Hallott. 
tiigblTField Battery, Captain Bailey. 
ira9.jR))a; let Bombay Lancers, Captain 

1 Company Sappers, Lieutenant Walker. 

Right CeiUre Column. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Nash, C.B., 

3 Companies, Her Majesty’s 33nd Regiment, 
Major Case. 

6 Companies, 72ad Bengal Infantry, Cap¬ 
tain Lloyd. 

4 guns. Horse Artillery, Captain Ander¬ 
son. 

3rd Company Pioneers, Lieutenant 
Gordon, 

Ri^ht Column. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Young. 

5 Companies, Her Majesty’s 10th Foot, 
Captain l^ongden. 

52nd Bengal Infantry, Captain JamieBon. 

4guns. Horse Artilleiy, C>aptain Mackenzie. 

1 squadron, 11th Irregular (Cavalry, Cap¬ 
tain Dow son. 

2nd Company Sapper.s, Lieutenant Grin- 
dall. 


and two companies, GOtli Rii 
took possession of tlie bur 
ing called Ramtira^ under fire 
of round sliot and shrapnel 
from the city. The battery 
opened on the enemy at the 
Mandi Awa at 700 yards. 
Thi i column then advanced in 
line covered by skirmishers 
whose fire soon subdued that 
of tlie enemy. After twenty 
minutes a general rush to the 
mound (Mandi Awa) took 
place, and the enemy evacuat¬ 
ed it and fled towards tlie 
suburbs, followed by the greater 
part of the 60th Rifles, w^hile 
the 3rd were engaged in pursu¬ 
ing some of the enemy who had 
taken shelter in a mosque and 
Movement of iho left centre column. under hedges and walls. Here 
they charged and drove the defenders into the city. 

The troops were recalled from the pursuit, and the light field 
battery brought into position on tlie mound. As part of the Bengal 
Column on the right now approaclied, Brigadier Capon resolved that 
the suburbs should be held in fi-ont and on both fianks of the mound 
(Mandi Awa) as far as possible. 

The suburbs were reocoupied without much resistance by the 
60th Rifles and part of the 3rd Bombay Infantry, in conjunction 
with a portion of the Right Centre (Bengal) Column, consisting of 
three companies, 32nd Foot, under Major Inglis, and part of the 51st 
Bengal Infantry under Major Finnis. About this time a shrapnel 
shell from the towm burst over one of the 9-pounder guns, wliich 
had bcgim to reply to the enemy's fire, killing Lieutenant 
Younghusband, 9th Bombay Infantry, and two artillerymen, and 
severely wmimding Lieutenant Hill, field engineer. The 9 pounder 
guns soon silenced the enemy's howitzer or mortar and only 
round shot were subsequently fired at the Mandi Awa, with little 
effect except that Captain Bailey had his arm carried off, and an 
artilleryman was mortality wounded. Just before this, Major 
Gordon, 60th Rifles, when in command of a party clearing the sub¬ 
urbs in fi-ont of the mound, fell mortally wounded by a matchlock 
ball fixed from one of the houses, when crossing an open space ; no 
other casualties occurred, owing to the skill of the men in taking 
cover during the advance. . , 
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ain of posts was then established in the , suburbs ’ 

Twith the column on the right flank* 

ithe meantime the left column, guided by Lieutenant Pollard,' 
Movemontoottho left column. Bengal Engineers, passed over very 
broken ground, inteisectcd by deep 
nullahs. The enemy's advanced piquets being distinctly seen, the 
advanced guard extended, and as soon as the 4th Bombay Eifl.es had 
disentangled themselves from the nullahs, the skirmishers advanced 
and drove in the defenders.’ The column moved on to tlie left until 
the head had passed the left of the old entrenchments, when the 
1st Bombay hhisiliers formed in the parallel, while the 4th 
Bombay Rifles lay down under a bank in front of a white building 
or mosque. The battery was placed in position and opened on the 
mound of the Sidi-lal-ki-bed, from which the enemy retired. A few 
rounds were fired at the mosq ue, from which the 4th Bombay Rifles 
then drove the enemy, as well as from a large one with adioining 
buildings where they had two guns. A general advance then took 
place, the 1st Bombay Fusiliers passing the mound to the right and 
the 4tii Rifles to the left. The advance was continued over very 
strong and difficult ground, the enemy being driven from every 
point where they attempted to make a stand, the 1st Fusiliers pur¬ 
suing them through a deserted village into the suburbs and the 4th 
Rifles following them and driving them out of the large enclosure 
of the Bhigi Bagh and ciuite into the suburbs. The guns were 
placed in position at the S tdi-lal-ki-bed, but could produce little efledt 
owing to the distance of the city wall, wffiich was scarcely percept¬ 
ible. While the guns were being brought up to the hill, a retrograde 
movement was made by the troops, owing to the 4th Rifles having 
imprudently advanced too far and expended all their ammunition. 
The greater number of casualties occurred at this time/ but the 
Fusiliers, falling back gradually and keeping up a steady fire, check¬ 
ed the advance of the enemy and covered the retreat of the 4th 
Rifies, 

Both regiments having formed under the hill, the ammuniton 
was replenished, when the Fusiliers moved to the right and quickly 
drove the enemy from the deserted village, under cover of which 
they then formed, keeping skirmishers out to the front. 

The 4th Rifles reoccupied the Bhigi Bagh.^ The object of the 
attack in distracting the enemy having been attained, no further 
advance took place. The troops maintained their positions until 
dark, a constant cannonade being kept up from the battery. At 
dark, the Bhigi Bagh being very extensive and thickly studded with 

* They ^ere relieved in the afternoon’ by a- wing of the 19th Bombay Thfontry, who 
tepulaed all attempts of the enemy to regain possession of the plt^o,/ 



deemed advisable to retire fi’om it. The Sappers 
>4evoral large openings in the wall, to facilitate reoccupatiOTl; 
is&ry, a position was taken up in rear, the left being thrown 
back and resting on the large-mosque, the right extending to the 
right oHhe Sidi-lal-ki-bed. The enemy kept up an ineffective fire 
of matchlocks during the night. 

While the operations that have been described w^cre in progress, 
Movements of the Bengal the Bengal Division, forming the Right 
division. and Right Centre Columns, CO -operated 

on their side, and drove the enemy before them into the city, losing 
12 killed and 70 wounded; the Bombay Column had 14 killed, 
9B wounded and 18 missing. 

At 3 F.M., on the 28th, Edw^ards and Lake with the auxiliaries 
relieved the Bombay Column of charge 
SoTtte by the enemy. Sicli-lalrki-becl, and all the posts on 

the left of it, including theBhigi Bagh, the villages of Dera, Jog and 
Marja. They .remained undisturbed during the night, but were 
attacked at about 1 r.M., on the 29th by 2,000 of the enemy, 
almost all on foot, and chiefly regulars, among whom the 
deserters of the 7th November were conspicuous. They issued 
from the Delhi Gate, filed behind the suburbs in front of 
the Sidi-lal-ki-bed, and made their appearance suddenly on 
the left front of the allies, pushing boldly on into the 
gardens which were unoccupied, and opening a heavy musketry 
fire from behind the walls, a position, however, from which they 
were rapidly dislodged by Edwardes' Robillas and other irregulars, 
aided by two companies of General Cortlandt's regiment, who ex¬ 
pelled them and followed them up to the city walls. Among those 
who distinguished themselves in this action were two volunteers, 
Messrs. Quin and MacMahon, the latter of whom killed the leader 
of the enemy's infantry, a powerful Sikh, with one blow w^hich 
divided his head. 

General Whis.li now made a;rrangements for assaulting the city 
of Multan. At 9 A.M., on the 30th December the enemy's principal 
magazine in the citadel was blown up by a shell from one of the 
mortars, the explosion destroying the grand Masjid and many 
houses and other buildings in the vicinity. 

Estabii»iiment c£ breaching General Whisli had now the following 
batteries. batteries - 


six 8-iiicli mortars « 

Three 10-inch „ 

. Four 5^-mch „ 

Six 18-pounderS| on the Ehuni Burj 


opened on 28th December. 
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The fire from the citadel was quite subdued on the 30th. On 
the morning of the 31st a small gun was occasionally used, but 
the enemy appeared to have gone into the city, where a few of 
them kept up a smart matchlock fire on the breaching batteries. 

On the 2nd January 1849, General Whisli issued the following 
orders 


‘Tfc being the Major-Gonoral’s intention to assault the city to-day, it will 
bo efiootcd by two columns constituted as follows :— 

From the Bengal Division :— 

Her Majesty’s 32ncl Eegiment, 49tli Eoginicnt, KativrfTnfantry ; 72nd 
Regiment, Native Infantry ; right cclumn under the command of Brigadier 
MurkhTiin. 

From tho Bombay Division :— 

1st Bombay Fusiliers ; 4th Bombay Native Infantry (Rifles); 19th 
Bombay Native Infantry ; loft column under the command of Brigadier 
iStalker, C.B. Each column to be conduett d by an officer of Engineers 
and to be accompanied by a sergeant and 12 artillerymen, furnished 
with gun-spikes, and to have a complete company of sappers and pioneers 
in attendance. 

The columns will leave their rcspec'dvo lines at noon precisely and halt 
in the vicinity of the Mandi Awa. 

The troops now on duty there and in the suburbs between it (the Am- 
khas inclusive) augmented on either flank by two guns of horse artillery and 
a squadron of cavalry (the Bombay Division providing for the loft and the 
Bengal Division for the right) will form the reserve under the command of 
Brigadier Hervey. 

Brigadier the Hon’ble H. Diuidas is requested to send tho Sinde 
Horse to Bakurabad at noon, with two guns of horse artillery ; and Brigadier 
Salter will attach a regiment of Irregular Cavalry towards the northwest 
angle of ihe fort, Major Garbett placing two horse artillery guns at his dis¬ 
posal to accompany the same. One risala to be told off to the guns with orders 
not to quit them on any account 

• Officers commanding columns will bo furnished with particular in¬ 
structions for their guidance, and outline plans of the city. 

Officers commanding companies to be impressed with the . necessity of 
preventing their men separating in search of plunder ox on any other pre¬ 
text- " ■' ‘ ■ 

The camps will be under’ charge of Brigadiers’ Gapon and Salter respect¬ 
ively, who will order the troops in them to stand to their . arms from 1 p.m. 
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ordance with these orders, the columna assembled a' 
and at 2 o'clock orders were issUed for the assaul ^ 
the two breaches, the right column hav¬ 
ing first to proceed to the Delhi Gate, 
At about 3 o'clock, on the signal of a 
salvo fired from the Delhi Gate battery, the two columns moved to 
the attack. Two companies of the 32nd Foot under Captain Smyth 
proceeded to storm the breach. Upon passing thehroken ground and 
inined outworks of the gate under a heavy fire of matchlocks they 
descended a deep hollow and found to their surprise the city wall 
in front, about thirty feet in height, unbreached and totally imprac¬ 
ticable, being fairly concealed from view from the nature of the 
ground until they came close upon it, 

' Captain Smyth inunediately and with great judgment and 
promptitude decided to retire, and rejoined the column with the 
loss of several men. Biigadier Markham at once proceeded to the 
breach at the Khuni Burj, which he found had already been entered 
by the left column, and from thence to the part of the city close to the 
Daulat Gate and directly in front of the fort. The enemy ofiered. 
considerable opposition in the narrow streets and on the ramparts, 
which were strongly barricaded; but the troops carried all before 
them, and before dark that part of the city was in their possession, 
and their ]x>sts connected up with those of the left column. 

The loss of the right column amounted to 4 killed and 26 
wounded. 

In the meantime the left column, which was drawn up in three 
X , columns in rear of the Mandi Awa, had 

i ovomoii 3 or e e oo umn. clown to stomi the left breach at 

the angle of the Khuni Burj. The distance to the breach was 
about two hundred yards, the ajiproach being fully exposed to 
fire from musketry and zamhumhs. The storming party, three 
companies 1st Bombay Fusiliers under Captain Leith, mount¬ 
ed the breach at 3-15, but when they reached the summit 
found themselves in a sort of enclosure, from which there was only 
one regular exit by a naiTow lane on the right, and over a low^ house 
into the Khuni Burj. The first to mount the breach was Colour- 
Sergeant John Bennet, who planted the Union Jack on its 
crest, and stood beside it until the whole brigade had passed. 
The colour and staff were riddled with bullets. The enemy had 
retrenched tlie breach and dug deep ditches into which several of 
the leading men and olficers fell. Captain Leith was dangerously 
wounded soon after crossing the breach, and the column was de¬ 
tained nearly twenty minutes by the obstacles at the top. The 
storming party pushed down the lane to the right, under IJeu- 
tetiant Gray, to clear away obstacles between the breach and the 




'/ Vija,ich the Bengal column was to enter, and was 
sie/of the enemy abandoning the Khiini Burj. Fortunk 
; ladders were |)rocured and placed by the Bengal Sappers 
und^Lieutenant Oliphant against the house on the left, just as the 
enemy found their communication with the town threatened ; they 
were, therefore, obliged to defend both the lane and the tower, and 
their resistance was consequently less energetic. 


The Brigade, in three columns, proceeded—the 1st column 
Capture of the to™, ^'^ajor Mignan to the left, clearing 

the ramparts, the others under Majors 
Mant and Honner pushing for the centre of the town, w’here 
they established themselves in the grain market. The narrow- 
ness of the streets rendered regular formation impossible, and the 
enemy was followed up by the troops in the best mode in wdiich they 
could move, and without giving him time to halt, until the town 
was completely carried, and the several columns establislied, 
the left having succeeded in reaching the Lahore Gate. A 
cpmpany was left at the Lahore Gate, and all the columns 
similarly established advanced posts, and then retired to the more 
open ground in the centre of the town. The town was com¬ 
pletely cleared by dark. During the night one of the enemy's 
jiowder magazines blew up, burying several men in the ruins. 
Had the assault taken place earlier in the day, this explosion 
might have been avoided. The enemy's ammunition was lying 
about in great quantities, and there was nothing to distinguish 
their magazines from the other houses. In the morning Lieutenants 
Pollard and Maxwell of the Bengal Sappers removed a considerable 
quantity of powder from another magazine close to a burning house 
and threw' it over the wall where it exploded harmlessly. 


In his report Brigadier Stalker wrote;— 


‘' The Pak Gate -vvas cleared during the night hy the Bengal Sappers, 

teigadior Stalker’s report. ‘I’® Bombay Sappers, and 

the Behar Gate was nearly opened when the 
explosion took place, which rendeied it impossible to go on. It was opened 
next morning by the Bengal Sappers. 

It is quite impossible to say where the engineer officers were : the troops 
Were so scattered by the narrow lanes that there were no distinct columna. 
The only real guide was to follow the retreating enemy, which w^as done. 
Not only are the ramparts so incomplete as to render a passage round them 
by a column of men quite impracticable, but the parts which are complete 
were at the time of the assault crossed by traverses and cut up hy small 
trenches. The night closed before the communication between the different 
bodies could be efiected, but by morning the troops were in commiuiication 
with ^ach other. 
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,be tegietted that we had not a couple of hours daylight a 
mm have probably avoided the explosion of the magazine; butN 
^as completely cleared of the enemy by dark as it is at the present 

moment. 

The steady and well-directed fire of the 60th Eifles kept down that of the 
enemy very considerably while the troops were approaching the breach, and 
a discharge of grape thi'own on the top of the breach by Lieutenant Keir, 
Bombay ArtiUeiy, just over the heads of the Fusiliers as they advanced was 
of the utmost value to us; but when the top was gained and our men became 
mingled with the enemy the fate of the day depended on the steadiness and 
CCliTP.gG of the Fusiliers, and both men and officers responded nobly to tlie 
call’’"' 

These operations illustrate the difficulties to be encountered m 
street.figliting, and show the advisability 
Lpfi.sons o£ the asaauH. beginning all action early in the day 

so as to conckde-it before nightfall. The same defect 
the action too late occurred at the battie oi i. rluiinff 

of supporting and covering fire both by rifles and artiiieiy^ § 
the advance is also emphasised in Brigadier Stalker s despatch, aiui 
has been experienced on many occasions both before and since tne 
siege of MuUan. It is to-day one of the first principles mthe attack 
of a position. 

The losses in the assault on the city of Multan amounted to 30 
killed, 218 wounded, and 1 missing.* 

The forces under Edwardes and Lake, prior to and during 
the assault, created a diversion on the 
Action of the nniiiiaries. city. Lieutenant 

Lake threw out a large skirmishing party directly in his front close 
up to the Pak Gate; General Cortkndt another on the left of the 
Daoudputras; and Bdwardes a third on the left of General Cortlandt; 
thus opening a smart fijc nearly down to the Bohar Gate, and seem¬ 
ing the attention of a large portion of the enemy's soldiers on the 
walls. Edwardes also moved out a large body of cavalry and a 
troop of horse artillery in front of the village of Dera, while the 
remainder and main body of the infantry were in reserve at the 
Bhigi Bagh and Sidi-lal-ki-bed. 

At about 1-30 p.m. the Daoudputras under direction of Lieute¬ 
nant Lake, and the remaining auxiliaries under the direction of 
Lieutenant Young of the Engineers, Mr. Hugo James, and Mr. 
Quin, opened their fire from the most advanced suburbs, and drew 
fire from the ramparts and the guns on the Moti bastion until the 
advance of the British on the breach. After the capture of the 
city Lieutenant Lake occupied the Pak Gate with the Daoudputras 
1 * For detail of cMualties during the oporatioQK before Multan, see Apiiendix \ I, 
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M paity of the 3rd Bombay Infantry. When the skhj _ 

lie auxiliaries had been withdrawn, Edwardes ordered 
c^^alry from Dera to patrol to the westward, where they inter¬ 
cepted a party of the enemy’s infantry who had escaped from the 
city, killed twenty and took the rest prisoners. 

The number of the enemy now confined to the citadel as a 
x j 1 result of the operations of the 2nd 

icgt o ic Cl a e . January was estimated at from 2,000 

to 2,500.*’' Close siege -was laid to this last stronghold. On the 
morning of tlie 4th January a brigade of the Bombay Columii wais 
marched to a site on the north-west angle of the fort, to take imme¬ 
diate possession of Hazaud Bagli. Two 5|-inch moidar batteries 
were established in the advanced trench and zig-zag, which by the 
6tli. reached the glacis east of the fort.; and to facilitate operations 
Brigadier Cheape established hiniself at Wazirabsedwith the Sap¬ 
pers and Miners. On A at day Edwardes wrote to the British 
Besid.ont at Lahore:— 

‘‘ The garrison of Mulfcan is now in the last extremity. The gunners are 
unable to serve their guns, from incessant shelling ; the buildings are almost 
aU unroofed from tlie same cause, and afford but little shelter ; Dewan Mulraj 
himself has sought refuge in the gateway of the Siihkce Gate ; and every 
soldier is obliged to grind the wheat for his own dinner, all the flour having 
been blown up in the explosion of the Jnmma Mnsjid.** 

In this extremity Mukaj opened negotiations, asking for terms, 
but was told that nothing less than 
Progress of .tho siege. unconditional surrender would be 
considered.. On the 8th, the seven 18-pounder battery bpened 
within 200 yards of the fort, and a mortar battery of three 10-inch 
howitzers. On the same day, a battery for six 24-pounders and sLx 
iS-poimders was begun, and trenches were widened. The object 
of tills baftery was to keep down the fire of the citadel opposite 
it and eventually to breach at the north-east angle; the sap begun 
on the 6th was carried on, the object being to blow in the counter¬ 
scarp. On the 9tli the sap was advanced ninety-five feet; the 
seven 18-pounder battery, constructed of fascines and sand-bags, 
was set on fire at about 3.30 p. m, by one of the enemy’s shells, 
and burnt down, The guns and poivder were saved by the sailors 
of the Indus flotilla, who had been working the guns. 

The enemy, observing the occurrence, kept up a heavy fire, 
and several men were wounded, A position was prepared in the 
city fqr six guns and four .5J-inch mortars, and roads leading to 
it were widened. On the night of the 10th, 110 gabions were 

* All incorrect estimate, as nearly 4,000 eventually surrendered, 
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continuation of the sap, bringing it near the foot o: 

The enemy were alanned and kept up a k®a-^^ru 
^ro^hout the night, impeding the work. After daylight the 
fire was kept down by riflemen, for whom advantage had been 
taken of a hill to construct cover which flanked the head of the sap. 
On tL night of the 18th January 130 of the garrison surrendered, 
and on the 20th another 300 were taken by the cavaliy. Midia] s 
followers were leaving him in large numbers, and he continued 
negotiations for surrender, but attempted to obtain terms vvhmh 
could not be granted. On the 21st January General Vi hish wrote .— 


“ The rebel is reduced to the last extremity ; lie was all yesterday endeav- 

ourine to raUy the garrison, but they told him plainly that he must do one 
orthfotheroftwo^hings; sally out at the head of his troops and out his 
way through the besiegers, or immediately surrender, as it was impossible 
for the soldiers to stand the shelling any longer. 


Next day Mulraj surrendered, and the garrison, numbering 
between 3,000 and 4,000, laid down their arms. 

Mulraj was tried and sentenced to imprisonment which lasted 
until his death not long afterwards. 

Giidliar Singh, who murdered Mr. Vans Agnew, was subse¬ 
quently hanged in Multan. 


CHAPTER XII. 

OPERATIONS IN THE JULIUNDUR DOAB. 

We find that, in consequence of the trend of events in the 
Punjab, the moveable column which 
Insurrection in Nurpur. Stationed at Jiillondur under 

Brigadier Wheeler was ordered early in September to be ready to 
take the field in the Jullundur Doab, between the Sutlej and Beas 
rivers. At that time Ram Singh, son of Shama, one of the heredi¬ 
tary wazirs of Nurpur, crossed the frontier and attacked several 
posts on the customs line in the vicinity of Pathankot and Niu’pur. 

A force of the 15th Irregular Cavalry and 29th Native Infantry 
under Major Fisher was accordingly sent against him and crossed 
the Beas at Katgarh on the 9th September. Early on the 10th 
Major Fisher marched to Pathankot, where arrangements were 
made for attacking the rebels who were reported to be in possession 
of the neighbouring fort of Shahpur. As the force approached 
that place a body of men was seen on the hill overlooking the fort; 
these were charged and dispersed by the cavalry. When the 
party neared the fort, a heavy fire of musketry waa^ opened from 
the walls, by which a few sowars were wounded. Fire continued 
until dusk, and during the night the rebels evacuated the fort, 
eicaping by a precipitous path leading to the Ravi, which flowed 
several himdred feet below. 

On the 10th September, Mr. J. laiwrence,* Commissioner 
of the Jullundur Doab, reached Kangra, and on the 13th arrived at 
Nurpur, where he heard that Ram Singh occupied a long narrow 
liill in the immediate vicinity of the town. He had perpetrated 
several dacoities and had written circular letters to the headmen of 
villages, inviting them to join him. On the morning of the 14th, 
Mr. La\vrence and Major Fisher reconn(;itrcd the enemy's position, 
and the siirrormding country, which was difficult. It was found 
that cavalry could act with difficulty on the south, a wide ravine, 
interspersed with rice fields, running 
Attack on Ram Singh, along that side; on the north the country 
was much more difficult, being broken in every direction into hun¬ 
dreds of little spurs running out from the main chain on which the 
insurgents were posted. Reinforcements were brought up, and on 
the morning of the 19th, Ram Singh and his followers were dispersed. 
The force with Mr. Lawrence consisted of 360 men of the 1st Sikh 
Regiment, under Major Hodgson, of whom 300 attacked on one side ; 

*Afterwar(lti Lord Lawrence, Governor-General of India. 

( H9 ) 
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^ anies 29tli Native Infantry under Lieutenant Jol] 
on another side ; four companies 71st Native InfatetJ 
Skptain Rind, and 150 men of the Kangra Regiment, under 
InMtenaTit Wallace made a long detour, and mounting the eastern 
extremity of the hill, gained possession of the heights. Major Fisher 
commanded the wliole force, and with the 15th Irregular Cavalry 
guarded the southern and western sides of the hill. The casualties 
amounted to one sepoy killed and 9 wounded; the enemy sustained 
considerable loss. 


After this action Major Hodgson returned to Hoshiarpur with 
the 1st Sikh Local Infantry; a garrison was left at Nurpur, and Mr. 
Lawrence proceeded to Pathankot with Major Fisher and the 


cavalry. 

As the tranquillity of the Jullimdur district depended on that 
The JiiUundur Movenblo of the Country Oil the right bank of the 
Column. Beas, Brigadier-General Wheeler* was 

directed to move with the Jullundur Moveable Column to Tanda on 
the banks of the Beas, with the exception of one corps, sent to 
Amritsar to occupy the fort of Govindgarh. There he was to collect 
boats for crossing at any point, and await orders, according to the 
trend of events. 

The spread of the Sikh insurrection soon lent a greater import¬ 
ance to the operations of the Jullundur Moveable Column, 

On 7th October 1848, the Resident wrote to Brigadier C. Camp¬ 
bell, who commanded the troops at Lahore, and under whose orders 
the Column was acting :— 


‘ ‘It is of the last importance that coercive measures should be promptly 
adopted in regard to some petty chiefs residing in the Bari Doab, who have 
joined the rebellion set afoot by Sirdar Chattar Singh and Raja Sher Singh, 
and are endeavouring to bring the insurrection to our neighborhood. The 
presence of Brigadier Wheeler in the neighbourhood of two of these insurgents 
affords an ample opportunity of reading the disaffected a lesson without moving 
troops from Lahore. The chiefs themselves are in open rebellion at Multan ; 
the attachment of their houses and property has been ordered by the Govern¬ 
ment. They have forcibly resisted this attachment; their representatives 
have garrisoned their dwelling houses, and have replied to the Government 
order that their castles stand or fall with Multan. ’ 


These parties, if they refuse to surrender when the troops arrive, must be 
coerced; their castles be forcibly entered; all persons offering opposition 
be treated as rebels.’^ 


The first place to be reduced in pursuance of these orders was 
EangarNagal, against which Brigadier 
Reduction of Rangar Naga . yyj^eeler at oiice marched, and encamped 

♦Brigadier-General H. M. Wheeler, C.B., murdered at Cawnpore in 1857, 



October in a good position, just clear of tlie eheJ^ 
south-east of the fort. This place was situated 
r6m the Ghat at Shri Hargovindpur, directly opposite Briga- 
of Tonrla Tbp. ■nroinises were extensive. 



clier Wheeler's position at Tanda. The premises were extensive., 
enclosed by a stone wall with a gateway, and having a double 
fausse-braie with a wide and deep ditch and a garrison of upwards 
of a hundred men, but not disciplined soldiers, for there was not 
yet a Bikh force of any kind on the Lahore side of the Jhelum, 
except at Multan. 

Having sent the cavalry round to the northern and western 
faces to take up distant positions and watch any attempt to escape, 
Jh-if^adier Wheeler proceeded with the artillery to drive the enemv 
from tke village, when they at once took refuge in the fort, pressed 
by a patty of the Guide Corps under Lieutenant \V. S. R. llodson. 
Eire was now opened on the fort with shell from two 24-poiiiider and 
one 12-pounder howitzers, with an occasional shot from a battery 
of 9-pounders. The occupation of the village enabled the attack¬ 
ing force to line the wall and two high houses with Lieutenant 
Hodson's Rifles, and a company of the 3rd Native Infantry, whose 
lire kept down that of the garrison. At 10 o’clock iu the morning 
Brii^adier Wlieeler diw off, leaving two companies of the 3rd Native 
Infantry in the village, aided by a party of the Corps of Guides, 
Finding that the w^estern gate of the town commanded the gate of 
the fort, the Brigadier had two embrasures made througli the wall, 
and at 4 P.M. opened a destructive fire on the gate and its defences. 
At sunset the force was withdrawn, two companies, Gist Foot and 
one of the 3rd Native Infantry being left in the village. A little after 
midnight the fort was evacuated and taken possession of by a 
partv of the Guides. In this action Lieutenant liodson by his 
dariiig boldness and that of his men gained the admiration of all. 
One sowar of the 2nd Irregular Cavalry was killed by a round sbot 
from a British 9-pounder which passed clear over the place ; four 
men were wounded. 


On 25th October Brigadier-General Wheeler was in camp near 
. . , , , , Morari, six miles north of Dinanagar^ 

CaptureofMoranandKalalwala. the Ravi; the fort of 

Morari had been evacuated 


by insurgents during the night. 

On 23rd November he reduced the strong fort of Kalalwala, 
killing some 300 of the enemy, and losing only one killed and five 
wounded. 

On the 30th November the Resident w^rote to him that it was 
desirable that he should move across the’ Ravi, or detach a party 


Hotbon of Hodaoii’s Horso, killed in 1857. Ho had invested tho fort before tlio 
arrival of General Wheeler’s force. 
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jnant Hoclson towards Dinanagar, the insurgents 
r^^fM^nost part a mere rabble, requiring for their coercion^iit 
body of regular troops/' 

On that day he reached Kelaspur after a long march, and found 
that the enemy had retired to Nerot, nine miles farther north. 
They then left their camp, with the alleged object of attacking the 
cokimri, whereupon Brigadier-General Wheeler moved out with his 
force. The enemy turned, but were pursued by a party of the 2nd 
Irregular Cavalry under Captain Jackson ; a division of the regi¬ 
ment commanded by Naib Risaldar Mirza Ilyder Beg came up 
with them, and killed eight, routing a body of four times his 
strength with a loss to his own party of only four wounded. He 
himself lopped oh the head of a Sikh horseman with one sweep of 
his sword. 

On 2nd December Major Simpson, commanding a detachment 
in the Jaswan Valley, routed the mob 
Rout of the Raja of Amb. the Baja of Amb, which had assembled 

on the heights above Ambota. The heights were stormed by five 
companies, 29th Native Infantry, and the enemy, consisting of 400 
men armed with jezails and matchlocks, were driven off with loss. 
Lieutenant Faddy and 9 men being wounded. Thirty-eight prison¬ 
ers were taken. Other desultory operations took place from time to 
time under the direction of Mr. J. Lawrence, in the British trans- 
Sutlej territories, where all disturbances wexe suppressed. 

On the 8th January Brigadier-General Wheeler marched from 

Pathankote against a body of insurgents 
Actim of DalU Mouatain. ^ 

position on the ‘Dalla Mountain north of Shahpur. He sent 
the 4th Native Infantry and a risala of Irregular Cavalry under 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel D. Downiirg, up the bed of the 
Chaki river, to take post at the opposite end of the rnountain 
where the ascent was easier than on the Shahpur side. At 
Shahpur he found that a range of hills.had to be crossed to reach 
the Dalla Mountain. He had hoped to avoid this range by march¬ 
ing up the bed of the river Ravi, but it was found that the fords were 
too deep and the stream too rapid, so a road wms made across a 
gorge which crossed the intervening hills, the work occupying three 
days. At the foot of the Dalla Mountain three days were employed 
in reconnoitring, and, on tha 15tb and 16th January thr^e columns 
marched to different points, from which a simultaneous attack was 
made on the latter date. The enemy were driven from their strong¬ 
hold with considerable loss, 35 bodies being counted. On the 
British side Cornet Christie, 7th. Light Cavalry, and Jemadar Ram 
Kishen Singh, Ist Sikh Local Infantry, were killed, and Lieutenant 
Peel, 2nd-in-command of the latter corps, was woundedt 







CHAPTER XIII. 

aUJERAT.-THK END OF THE WAR. 

Aiteb the battle of Chilianwala the Sikbs witlidrow to Tiipai 
OH the Jhelum and to Rasul. On the mght of the battle and on the 
succeeding three days heavy rain prevented a renewal of the engage¬ 
ment, umler circumstances that might have offered a chance of 
decisive success. A few days after the battle the Sikhs were 
reinforced and a royal salute in the enemy s camp announced the 
arrival of Chattar Singh with his army and A%han levies, released 
bv the fall of Attook, The Commander-m-Chief accordingly 
entrenched himself at ChiUaiiwala, resolving to aw^t reinforce¬ 
ments which would march to join him after the suirender of Multan, 
an event daily expected, but which did not take place until the 
12nd Januaiy 1849. 

In the meantime, some reconnoitring and skirmishing took 
place, the British patrolling parties 
Position after ciuiiarrweia,. encountering those of their 

opponents. On the 30th .January, Lieutenant Chamberlain* 
with a party of the 9tli Irregular Cavalry intercepted a body of the 
enemy’s horse, kiUing sixteen, and being himself wouiKled m the 
combat. On the 5th February it was found that the Sikhs had 
abandoned a portion of their position at Rasul. According to an 
officer who was present, the earthworks were admirably constructed. 

The embrasures were strengthened by forked trunks of trees, 
like the letter Y, beneath which the ground was excavated for the 
reception of ammunition, and for protection. Beyond this, the 
ground was deeply rent in every direction, forming precipitous 
ravines ; while on an isolated httlc plateau stood the mud village 
of liasul, connected with the adjacent parts by an extremely 
narrow neck of land, slightly protected with wood on the 
opposite side a deep escarpment was presented to the Jhelum.^ 
While the Commander-in-Chief deemed it advisable to await 
the arrival of reinforcements from Multan before attackmg th© 
Sikhs, this delay gave the enemy fresh confidence and enabled 
them to receive a considerable accession of strengtln Nor was 
this the only danger of delay. Dost Muhammad had advanced 

♦Afterwards Field Marshal Sir Neville Cliamberlain. 
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/Indus, and was raising fresh levies in rear, and alt\ 

_ 1,500 horse under his brother Akram Khan had jt 

Army, the Afghan danger was a very real one. 

On the 11th February and subsequent days the enemy 
abandoned their position, and withdrew 
towards Gujerat, where they threatened 
the British communications with Lahore. 


Tho Sikii^ retire te Gujerat, 


On the 11 til Sher Singh made a demonstration of attack on the 
British left, probably with a view to covering the retirement at 
night; this was met by a few squadrons of the British cavalry. 

On the 13th Brigadier Cheapef arrived in camp from Multan 
with some squadrons of irregular cavalry; and on the 14th ii.telli- 
gence was received that the Sikh Army had taken up their posi¬ 
tion at Gujerat. 

On the 15th February the Commander-in-Chief broke up 
British march onGujerftt. between Chilianwala and 

Mujianwala, and marched to Lasuria, 
movmg next day to Pakka Masjid and on the 17th to Kimjali,* 
from whence the enemy could be seen in the dnection of Gujerat. 
On the 18th the army moved to Trakhur, in rear of the positioa 
occupied by the Sikhs in the action of Sadulapur. On the 20th 
the army marched to Shadiwala, where the piquets were in touch 
with those of the enemy, and by this date the whole of the troops 
from Multan joined the camp, Brigadier-General Dundas halving 
arrived on the 19th, and Brigadier Markham on the following 
day. ^ 

W bile at Ramnagar, Major-General Whish had wisely detached 
Colonel Byrno. the force detailed in the margin to 

Na«vcinf»n^rv, Wazirabad, where 6,000 Sikhs made a 

i->t.h and 13th hregnar clemonstratiou of crossing the Sudra 
Cavalry. ford, but withdrew to 6-ujerat when 

^ ilie British troops drew^ up to dispute the 

passage. 

The Sikhs, who by their march to Gujerat had threatened 
Disposition of the sikii army. Safety of the British Communications, 
were drawn up in battle array on the 21st 
February, in the form of a crescent facing south, and a mile to the 
south of Giijerat. Their regular troops were in the centre behind 
the fortified wlages of Kalra and Chota Kalra in an open space 
between the town and the deeji and winding bed of the Dwara 
nver, which was now dry and sandy, and which covered their rio’ht. 
Thcii left lested on the Katela stream, while on either flank, beyond 


t Chief Engineer. 
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6r-coursea, wliiicli were gome three miles apart, was' 
eir cavalry, the Afghan Horse on their right. They W 

__ at 60,000 strong and had 59 guns disposed between the 

intervals of their bodies of infantry. 

To oppose them Lord Gough was able to put about 20,000 men 
into the field, and 96 guns, being thus for the first time superior to 
the Silchs in artillery. 

The British force { which had undergone some changes in or- 

Position of tie British. ganisation, was drawn np at 7 a.m., a 
nne and bright morning, on both sides 
of the Dwara nala<, w'hicli tlius divided their centre. The 
right \va3 protected by a troop of horse artillery and two 
brigades of cavaliy under Colonels Lockwood and J. B. Hearsey. 
On the right was Whish's Division. In the centre Gilbert’s Divi¬ 
sion, the brigades of Penny on therigli t, and Mountain on tlie left, 
being divided by the Dwara nala \ next came the eighteen hen,vy 
guns; then CampbeH’s Division, and on the left the Bombay Bri¬ 
gade, The left flank was protected by White’s Brigade of Cavalry. 
The ground between the watercourses was open, and a dead level, 
broken only by the villages which stood on rising ground in the 
Sikh position. 

The Commander-:n-Chicf’s plan of action was to penetrate 
Britoh i-ian of action. tlie centTO of the enemy's line. SO as to turn 
the position of their force in rear of the 
Dwara naJa, and thus enable his left wing to cross it with little loss, 
and in co-operation with the right to double up on the centre the 
wdng of the enemy’s force opposed to them. At 7-30 the army 
advanced in the order above described, with the precision of a 
parade movement. 

The enemy opened fire at a long distance and thus unmasked 

Battle of Gu'orat position and range of their 

a o o Tujora . gtms. The infantry was thereupon 

halted just out of fire, while the w^hole of the artillery advanced, 
covered by skirmishers. 


♦ Camiry. 3rd and 0th Light Dra¬ 

goons. 

Lientenant-Gencral Sir J. 8lh Light Ciivalry. 
Thackwoll, K.O.B. Sindh ilorso. 


lat Brigade—• 

Colonel Lockwood. 

J rth J Ulit Dragoons. 

Ist Light Cavalry. 

2 Ria!ils8, nth Irregular 
Cv.Alry. 

2 Jtisalus, 14th Irregular 
C;iv..lry. 

2uil Brigade— 

Colonel J. B. Hearsey, C.B., 


2 troops, Horse Artillery. 
Itt Infantry Divinion. 


Majoi-Qcnoral Whish. 
Brigadier Hervey. 
lUth Foot. 

Sth and 63ad Xativo In¬ 
fantry. 

1 Troop, horse artillery. 

1 cumnaiiy, Pioneers. 

Srd and 0th Irregular Brigadier Iffarklmm. 

Cavalry. 32iid .Foot. 

Brd Bngadc— hist and 72nd Native Ill- 

Brigadic r White. fantrj'. 

2 troops, horse artillery. 


Dawp.s TJght field battery. 

2 troops, horse artillery 
In rpservo. 

ihfsm'e.—6thand 6th Light 
Cavalry, 45th and 
Orttli ^fatlvo Infantry, 
one Bcnibay light 
field liattory. 

ind Infantry XHvirient 

Major-General W. IL 
Gilbert. 

Brigadier Penny. 

2Uii Europoana. 

Slat and 70th NaUve In¬ 
fantry. 

Brigadier Movmtala, 

29 th Foot* 


30th and 56th Native 
Infantry. 

3r(i Infantry Divition. 
Brigadier-General 6. 

Campbell. 

Brigadier Carnegy. 

2lTh Foot. 

25th Native Infantry. 
Brigadier McLeod. 

61.^t Foot. 

3Cth and 46th Natlv# 
Infantry. 

2 light Hold batteries. 
Bombay Brigade. 
Brigadier Dundus. 

60th Rifles. 

Ist Bombay Europeans- 
3rd and 19th Bombay 
Native Infantry. 

1 Bombay light fleld 
battery. 
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and terrible cannanadewas now opened On the Sffe 

_&vecl their guns with their accustomed rapidity, and well 

and resolutely maintained their position, but after an obstinate 
resistance the overwhelming fire of the British artillery obliged 
them to fall hack. 

This cannonade lasted between two and three hours, when 
the infantry was deployed, and a general advance ordered, the move¬ 
ment being covered by the artilleiy. The village of Bara Kalra, 

Advance ef the infantry, ^ev of the position in which the 

enemy had concealed a large body of 
infantry, and which was flanked by two batteries, lay immediately 
in the line of Major-General Sir Walter Gilbert's advance. That 
General ordered Brigadier Penny to attack the village, whereupon 
the Brigadier led the 2nd Europeans, supported by the 31st and 70th 
Native Infantry, to storm the place, w'hich was carried after an obs¬ 
tinate ros'istance. The Sikhs on the other side of the village covered 
with their fire the retreat of their comrades ; many shut themselves 
up in the small raud houses,, but the doors Avere burst open, and 
fire poured in until the defenders periahed, fighting bravely to the 
last; 


In the meantime part of Brigadier Hervev’s Brigade, led by 
Colonel Pranks, C.B., 10th Foot, with that regiment and the 8tli 
Native Infantry, supported by Fordyce'a troop of horse artillery, 
carried the village of Chota Kalra, under a heavy fire from loop¬ 
holes, which caused many casualties in the infantry and decimated 
the horse artillery. 

The lieavy guns in the centre continued to advance with extra¬ 
ordinary celerity, taking up successive forward positions, driving 
the enemy fi-om those they had retired to, Avhil'st the rapid advance 
and excellent practice of the horse artillery and light field batteries 
under Brigadier Brooke and Lieutenant-Colonel Erind broke the 
ranks of the enemy at all points. The whole line of infantry now 
rapidly ad^^anced, and drove the enemy before it, the nala was 
cleared, theguns that wmre in position carried, the camp captured, 
and the enemy routed in every direction, the British troops passing 
in pursuit to the eastward and westward of the town. 

Throughout these operations the cavalry brigades on the flanks 
, , , , were threatened and occasionally attack- 

c ion o tie cavary. masses of the enemy's horse, 

which were in every instance-put to flight, with the aid of the horse 
artillery. Regarding the action of the cavalry on the British left, 
where Sir Joseph Thackwell was, that oiSicer Mrrote in his diaryj — 
'‘Large bodies of Sikh.cavalry showed themselves in front 
and on the rising ground on our left flank^ and this occasioned the 
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I foi’iii line, S3 the infantry had already deployed. 

4e enemy to open fire from four guns, which 
Ho retire his left. I, however, soon remedied the mischief 
bv directina Duncan'.s troop to advance within four or five hundred 
yards of the enemy’s cavalry and he opened a well-directed fire 
upon them. Huish’.s troop also advanced and opened fire, and 
as the enemy’s cavalry were advancing to oiitflank ^7 J®”’ 
Lancers, who had thrown back the left, were formed to tte tront, 
and I ordered the Sindh Horse and a squadron of Lancers, 
supported by another squadron in echelon to the right, to charge the 
enemy’s right, which they did in fine style, and drove this Afghan 
body and Gho-rcharuis opposed to them back with considerable 
loss. Meanwhile our line and guns were advanced, and 
cannonaded the enemy with good effect, and the Sikh cavalty wore 
driven with loss beyond the Bara Darn, losing a gim * which had 
belonged to Captain Iluish’s troop. The infantry of the left being 
well up I continued my movement to the left of the above place, 
where the tents of Sher Singh and others with their entu-e camp 
were left standing, and opened my twelve gims on the retreating 
enemy, and continued this, inclining well to the left, by which 
movement an immense body was cut off from the road to Jhelum, 
and eventually from that to Bhimber. They were several times 
charged by the 9th Lancers and 8th Light Cavalry, and a good deal 
cut up by Duncaii^s, Huish’s and latterly Blood's battery, until the 
horses had no longer a trot in them. A great number of men were 
killed in the pursuit, which lasted for nearly twelve miles froin Bara 
Darri. 

The retreat of the Sikh army became a flight when the general 
advance of the British line took place ; 

Flight of the Sikh Army. they dispersed in cvcry direction, throw¬ 
ing away their arms, and the track of the fugitives was marked 
by dead, wouuded, and articles of equipment. The total British 
loss in this action amounted to 96 killed and some 700 woundedt. 
The Sikh loss in men does not appear to have been very heavy, 
but 53J guns and several stand of colours were taken. 

The battle of Gujerat was a skilfully planned and decisive 
en^ragement. Wisely waiting until he had sufficient reinforcements, 
particularly in guns, to ensure complete success, the Commander- 
iii-Ghief so hemmed- in the Sikhs by his movements that they were 
forced to fighL He was at length superior in artillery, and he used 


♦Taken hy the Slkh.'iat Ch.ilianwala 
i’For detail of casualtiofl see Appendix 
IX. 

•w;ere tg-kon. on. the field-, of. battle, 
0 were after.wards. takea. by the 1st. Li^ht 


Cavalry, accompanied by Captain J. 
Is'icholson as Political Officer, and Camp¬ 
bell’a division took, two more during 
subsequent pursuit; 
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guns to break down the defence before launching lus infant 
the attack. The action throughout showed a skilful combina¬ 
tion of the three arms, which were all used most effectually. 

At daylight on the 22nd, the Commander-in-Chief despatched 
The pursuit Major-General Sir W. K. Gilbert, with 

FordyoeTk’Trooj, Horse force detailed ill the margin, to pur- 
Artiilery. sue the enemy and effect the passage 

Dawes Light Field Battery, of f Jhelum. 

14th Light Dragoons. 

11 th IiT(^gular Cavalry. 

2nd Infantry Division. 

The 3rd Infantry Division under Brigadier-General Campbell 
was at the same time detached to follow up a portion of the Sikh 
Army supposed to have fled towards Bhimber, and to diive them 
from the plains, should they attempt to rally in that direction. 
The exact quarter to which the enemy had fled was imknown, but 
they appeared to have dispersed in every direction, while ti.e 
Afghan Horse crossed the Jhelum on the night of the battle. Camp¬ 
bell returned on the 25th, having found two abandoned guns; he 
had scoured the country in every direction until he could find no 
trace of the enemy. 

On the 23rd February, Sir Walter Gilbert arrived at Puran» 
having marched the first day 17| miles 

Gilbert’s pursuit of the Sikhs. Second 

day. On the 24th he marched 14 miles to Naurangabad, and 
hearing on the way that the enemy were in the aet of crossing the 
Jhelum with their remaining guns, he moved on rapidly with his 
mounted troops to the ferry, where he found that they had all 
crossed, taking with them the ferry boats which they were engaged 
in burning and cutting to pieces. The enemy appeared some 20,000 
strong on the opposite bank, all apparently irregulars from Banru), 
as there were no red coats among them. At his camp here General 
Gilbert was joined by Brigadier J. B. Ilearsey, with the 3rd and 
9th Irregular Cavahy. 

On the 27th he marched to Sukhlaj pur, leaving the 3rd Cavalry 

TV 1 to watch the enemy’s movements. Ho 

Passage of the Jhelum. .i t .i 

then proceeded to reconnoitre the river 
Jhelum and its fords, taking 2 guns Horse Artillery, the 9th Irregular 
Cavalry, and the 3l8t Native Infantry. He found the river running in 
three distinct streams, the current being very rapid in all, and especi¬ 
ally in the middle one, where the depth was so great as to make the 
ford almost impracticable for infantry. Having taken possession of 
the large island between the first and second streams, he returned to 
camp, leaving his escort which he reinforced with 4 guns j Fordyce’a 
troop, Dawes’ Field Battery, the left wing of the 2nd Europeans, and- 
the remainder of the 31st to hold the island during the night, At 
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ke enemy were seen in large numbers at PakbawJ 
/e ford, but the occupation of the island appeared t(^ 
them, for they abandoned their position during the nigt 
28th, Sir Walter Gilbei-t crossed the Jhelum to Pakhawal, 
I and the same day the town of Jhelum was taken possession of by 
^ a party of the 9th Irregular Cavalry. Continuing the pursuit. 
Sir Walter Gilbert arrived on the 8th March within 31 miles of 
Rawal Pindi, where the enemy had halted to the number of 16,000. 
That day the British prisoners,* captured at Peshawar and else¬ 
where, came in accompanied by Raja Sher Singh, Lai Si .gh 
Moraria, and 450 followers. On the following day Sher Singh 
returned to Rawal Pindi to arrange with his troops for uncon¬ 
ditional capitulation. Sir Walter Gilbert, however, continued his 
f tho Sikh^ advance, and closed up his rear divi- 

^ ° * '* sion for the purpose of moving on the 

enemy’s position. On the 10th he was at Manikyala, where Sirdar 
Khan Singh Majitiya tendered his submission, with 1,000 armed 
retainers and some guns. On the 12th at Hurmuk on the 
left bank of the Sohan river Chattar Singh, Sher Singh, and other 
Sirdars and officers of the Sikh Army, gave up their swords and 17 
guns. On the 14th the General reached Rawal Pindi, and re¬ 
ceived the surrender of the whole Sikh Army. Forty-one guns were 
in all given up, and over 20,000 stand of arms were laid down. 

But although the Sikh Sirdars and army had surrendered, 
Gilbert’s pursuit of the Af- the war could iiot yet be regarded as 
concluded, until Dost Muhammad 
Khan and the Afghans were driven from the province of Peshawar, 
or destroyed within it. On the 15th March Sir Walter Gilbert 
mpehed 17 miles to Jani-ki-Sang, and on the 16th fourteen 
miles to Wah. At that place he heard that the bridge over the 
' Indus was still standing, and that Attock was occupied by the 
Afghan troops. Seeing the importance of securing the bridge- 
of-boats at Attock, the General resolved to make a forced march 
of 31 miles. He left Wah on the evening of the 16tli, bivouacked 
a few hours at Burhan, and reached Shamsabad at sunrise. ^Vfter 
feeding the horses he pushed on with his cavalry and artillery to 
Attock, where he arrived with the cavalry at half past eleven, tho 
guns coining up at one o'clock. He found the fort evacuated, 
and the rear guard of the Afghan army in the act of crossing the 
bridge-of-boats. 

His troops had hardly shown themselves when the bridge was 
broken up and many of the boats floated down the river. The 
Afghans were drawn up in force on the right bank, and on the slop- 

• Major Goorgo Lawronco and Uis family; Lieutenant Herbert, and otliera. 
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yonjLd extending from the river to the hills in their re^ 
^rbank they had placed three batteries, two of tli^~or 
^giins each, the third or right be.tfcery consisting of a larger 
number of guns. Outside the fort of Khairabad to their right they 
had placed two gims. Each battery was supported by a regiment 
of regular infantry ; and crowds of irregulars,_ both cavalry and 
infantry, were formed on the sloping ground in rear of the guns. 

But although showing so imposing a front, and having a rapid 
river to protect them, the Afghans showed no fight, and moved off 
before the British guns arrived. On the 19th Sir Walter Gilbert 
crossed the Indus, and on the 21st he entered Peshawar. The 
Afghan Army under Dost Muhammad had two days before 
evacuated that place and ded headlong through the Khyber. 

The last struggle in the British conquest of India thus termi¬ 
nated in the linal defeat of the most 
Termination of the war. warlike enemy hitherto opposed to 

our arms and in the annexation of one of our finest provinces. 
And it is noteworthy that the noble people who stood so manfully 
against us on the banks of the Sutlej and the Jhelurn have since 
supplied so many of the be t soldiers to the ranks of the Indian 
Army, and less than nine years later served with valour and fidel¬ 
ity beneath our colours in the great struggle of the sepoy war. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Proclamation hij the Governor-General of India. 

{Camp, LasJcari-Khan-hi-Scrai, dated the 13th December 1845.) 

TJio British GovornDient has over hooii on torms of friendship with that 
of tlio Punjab. In the year 1809 a treaty of ainity and eoncoid was 
con(4ud‘;d between the Bjitish Government and the late Muliaraja Banjit 
♦Singh, the conditions of which have always been faiT,hfu]ly observed by I ho 
Briiish Government, and wore scrupulously fulfilled bytho late Maharaja. 
The same friendly relations have boon maintained with the successors of 
Maharaja Ranjit »Singh by the British Government up to the present time. 

♦Sin* c the death of the late Maharaja Sher »Siiigh, the disorganized state 
of the Lalioro Govorumont lias made it incumbent on the Govcrnor-GeneTal 
in Council to adopt precautionary measures for tho proteotion of the British 
fi'or.'tier ; the iiaturo of those measures and the cause of their adoption were at 
tUo time fully explained to the Lahore Diu'bar. 

Rot withstanding the disorganized state of tho Lahore Government dur¬ 
ing tlio past two years and many most unfriendly proceedings on the part of 
the Durbar, the Govornor-Genoral in Council has continued to evince his 
d sire to maintain the relation of amity and concord which has so long existed 
between the two states, for tho mutual interests and happiness of both. Tie 
has shown on every occasion the utmost forboaraiico, from consideration 
to the helpless state of the infant Maharaja Dhalip iSingh, whom the P>nti3]i 
Govoinrnont had recognized as tho successor to tho late Maharaja iShcr ♦Singh. 

The Governor-General in Council sincerely desired to see a strong 
Sikh Government re-established in tho Punjab, able to control its army, and to 
pro < ct its subjects ; lie had not up to tho present moinont nbandoiuHl the 
hope of seeing that important object effected by the patriotic efforts of the 
Cliiefs and people of that country. 

The ♦Sikh army recently marched from Lahore towards the British 
frontier, as it was alleged, by the orders of the Durbar, for the purpose of in¬ 
vading the British territory. The Governor-Geuerars Agent by direction 
of the Governor-General demanded an explanation of this movement, and no 
reply being returned within a reasonable time, the demand was repeated. The 
Governor-General, unwilling to believe in the hostile intentions of the Sikh 
Government, to which no provocation had been given, refrained from taking 
any measures which might have a tendency to embarrass the Government of 
the Maharaja or to induce collision between the two States. When no reply was 
receiv^ed to the repeated demand for explanation, while active military pre¬ 
parations were continued at Lahore, the Governor-General considered it neces¬ 
sary to order the advance of troops towards the frontier, to reinforce the froii- 
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/ The Sikh army has now without a shadow of provocation 
L territories. 

.J^e Governor-General must therefore take measures for eilectually protect¬ 
ing the British provinces, for vindicating the authority of the British Govern¬ 
ment, and for punishing the violators of treaties and the disturbers of the 
public peace. The Governor-General hereby declares the possessions of the 
Maharaja Dhalip Singh on the left or British bank of the Sutlej confiscated 
and annexed to the British territories. The Governor-General will respect 
the existing rights of all jagirdars, zemindars, and tenants in the said posses¬ 
sions, who by the course they now pursue evince their fidelity to the British 
Government. 


The Governor-General hereby calls upon all the Chiefs and Sardara in the 
protected territories to co-operate cordially with the British Government for 
the punishment of the common enemy, and for the maintenance of order in 
these States, Those of the Chiefs who show alacrity and fidelity in the dis¬ 
charge of their duty which they owe to the protecting power will find th‘ ir 
interests enhanced thereby ; and those who take a contrary course will be treat¬ 
ed as enemies to the British Government and will be punished accordingly. 

The inhabitants of all the territories on the left bank of tlie Sutlej are 
hereby directed to abide peaceably in their respective villages, whore they will 
receive efficient protection by the British Government. All parties of men 
found in armed bands who can give no satisfactory accoimt of their proceedings 
will be treated as disturbers of the public peace. All subjects of the British 
Government and those who possess estates on both aides of the liver 8utlej, 
who, by their faithful adherence to the British Government, may be liable to 
sustain loss, shall be indemnified and secured in all their just rights and pri¬ 
vileges. 

On the other hand all subjects of the British Government who shall con¬ 
tinue in the service of the Lahore »State, and ho disobey the proclamation 
by not immediately retimiing to their allegiance, will be liable to have their 
property on this side of the fSutlej confiscated, and themselves declared to ba 
aliens and enemies of the British Government. 


WQNV 





appendix II. 

The Army of the Sutlej — 1345-46. 

Artillery. 

Brigadier G. Brooke—7 troops horse and 7 companies foot artillery. 

Engineers. 

The Corps of Sappers and Miners. 

Cavalry. 

Brigadier D. Harriott. 

1st Brigade; 3rd Light Dragoons, 8th Light Cavalry, 9th Irregular 
Cavalry. ^ 

2n<i Brigade ; Body Guard, 6fch Light Cavalry, 8th Irregular Cavalry 
3rd Brigade ; 4th Light Cavalry, 2nd and 3rd Irregular Cavalry. 
Infantry. 

1st Division. 

Major-General Sir IL Smith, K.C.B. 

1st Brigade; 31st Foot, 24th and 47th Native Infantry. 

2nd Brigade ; 50th Foot, 42nd and 48th Native Infantry. 

2nd Division. 

Major-General W. K. Gilbert 

3rd Brigade; 29th Foot, 41st and 45th Native Infantry. 

^^Infantry^’Infantry, 2nd and 16th Native 
3rd Division. 

Major-General Sir J. M’Caskill, K.C.B. 

5th Brigade; 9th Foot, 26th and 73rd Native Infantry. 

6th Brigade; 80th Foot, 11th, 27th and 63rd Native Infantry. 

4th Division. 

Major-General Sir J. Littler, K.C.B. 

7th Brigade; 62nd Foot, 12th and 14th Native Infantry. 

8th Brigade; 33rd, 44th and 64th Native Infantry. 

Reorganised on 1st January 1846. 

Artillery. 

Brigadier G. E. Gowan, C. B., 11 troops horse, 8 companies foot Artillery 

4 Light Field batteries and an elephant battery ’ ^ 
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Lieutenant-Colonel E. J. Smith, C.B., The Corps of Sappers and Miners. 

Cavalry. 

Major-General Sir J. Thackwell, K.G.B. 

1st Brigade; 3rd Light Dragoons, 4th and 5th Light Cavalry, 9th 
Irregular Cavalry. 

2nci Brigade ; 9th Light Dragoons, 11th Light Cavalry, 2nd and 8th 
Irregular Cavalry. 

3rd Brigade ; IGth Light Dragoons, Body Guard, 3rd Light Cavalry. 
4th Irregular Cavalry. 

4th Brigade; 1st and 8th Light Cavalry, 3rd Irregular Cavalry. 

IfTFANTRY. 

1st Divisi n, 

Major-General Sir H. Smith, K.C.B, 

1st Brigade ; 31st Foot, 24th and 47th Native Infantry. 

2nd Brigade; 50th Foot, 42nd and 48th Native Infantry. 

2nd Division, 

Major-General W. E. Gilbert. 

3rd Brigade; 29th Foot, 41st and 45th Native Infantry. 

4th Brigade; 1st European Light Infantry, 2nd and 16th Native 
Infantry. 

3rd Division, 

Major-General Sir R. H. Dick, K.C.B. 

5th Brigade; 9th Foot, 26th and 73rd Native Infantry. 

6th Brigade; 80th Foot, 11th and 33rd Native Infantry. 

7th Brigade; 10th Foot, 43rd and 59th Native Infantry. 

4th Division, 

Major-General Sir J, H. Littler, K.C.B. 

8th Brigade; 62nd Foot, 12th and 14th Native Infantry. 

9th Brigade; 27th, 44th and 54th Native Infantry. 

• 5th Dinsion, 

Major-General Sir John Grey, K.C.B. 

10th Brigade; 53rd Foot, 30th and 68th Native Infantry. 

11th Brigade; 6th, 9th, and 38th Native Infantry. 

12tli Brigade; 55th and 63rd Native Infantry. The Nasseri and 
Sirmoor Battalions. 


APPENDIX III. 

Casualties in the First Sikh War. 

{At Mudki, the ISth December 1845). 

Personal Staff. —2 officers killed; 2 officers wounded; Ma;or Herries, 
A. D. C., and Captain Munro, killed; Captains Hillier and Edwardes, w^ounded. 

General Staff. —1 officer killed ; 1 officer wounded; Major-General Sir 
R. Hill-Sa!e, G.C.B., killed ; Major P. Grant, wounded- 

Artillenj Division. —2 officers, 4 sergeants, 13 rank and file, 8 followers, 
45 horses, kille(|; 4 officers, 1 native officer, 2 sergeants, 42 followers, 25 horses, 
wounded; Oaptaffi J. Trower and L'eutennnt Pollock, killed ; Ca]>tain F. 
Dashwood (mortally). Lieutenants Cox, Wheelwright, and Bowie, wounded. 

Cavalry D'vision. —3 officers, 6 sergeants or havildars, .1 trumpeter, 71 
rank and file, 164 horses, killed; 9 officers, 1 native officer, 6 sergeants or havil¬ 
dars, 1 trumpeter, 70 rank and file, 63 horses, wounded. 

Staff. —Brigad er Maotier, Captain T. L. Harrington, Volunteer A, 
Alexander, wounded. 

3rd Dragoons. —Captain G. Newton, and Cornet E. W^'orley, killed ; Lieu¬ 
tenants Fisher, Swinton and E. B. Curoton, wounded. 

Body guard. -Lieutenant Fisher, killed ; Capta'n Dawkins and L'eutenant 
Taylor, wounded. 

5t/i Light Cavalry.—Ma]or Alexander and Lieutenant Christie wounded. 

1st Infantry Division. —4 officers, 1 native officer, 4 sergeants or havildars 
69 rank and file, killed ; 18 officers 2 native officers, 20 sergeants or havi’dara* 
299 rank and file, wounded. 

Capta’n Van Homrigh, A.D.C., killed. Brigadier S. Bo’ton, C.B. 
Captahi E. Lugard, D.A.A.G., Lieute: ant E. Nicolls, A.D.C., wounded.’ 

Isi Brigade.—31st Foot .'—Lieutenant ll.yn. Hart, killed; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Byrne, Captain Willes, Captaui^ Bu’keley, G. i). Young, Lieutenant 
I’ollard, Lieutenant Brenchley (mortally), wounded. Assistant-Surgeon 
R. B. Gaban, 9th Foot, woimded. Lieutenant J. F. Pogson, 47th Native 
Infantry, wounded. 

2nd Brigade.—o''th Foot. —Assistant Surgeon Graydon, killed. Captain 
Needham, Lieutenants Carter, Bishop, DeMontmorency* and Young, wounded, 

24nd Native Infantry .'—Lieutenant J. Spence, killed ; Ensign Holt 
wounded. ® * 

2nd Infantry Division. —I native officer, 17 rank and file killed ; 4 officers, 
5 native officers, 10 sergeants or havildars, 81 rank and file, wounded; 
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tbf E. Codrington, A. Q. M. G., Captains Bolton and Gilford, 

younded. _ 

. Infantry Dwisicrn.—\ officer, 1 sergeant or havildar, 6 rank and file, 
1 officer, 4 sergeants or 73 rank and file, 1 lascar, wounded; 
Major-General Sir J. M’Caskill, K.C.B., K.H., killed : Ensign Hanham, 
9th Foot, Lieutenant-Colonel Bunbury, 80tli Foot, wounded. 

T -TAi. — 215 killed ; 657 wounded. 


{At FerozeshaJir, 21st and 22nd December 1845. 

^5^a^,__Killed, Captain W. Ilore ; wounded, Lieutenant-Colonel 
E. B. Wood, A.D.C., Lieutenant F. P. Haines, A.D.C., Major Fitzroy 
Somerset, M.S.' (mortally). 

Artillery Division. —2 officers, 2 native officers, 1 sergeant, 26 rank and 
file, 10 followers, 118 horses, killed. 4 officers, 2 warrant officers, 10 sergeants, 
61 rank and file, 11 followers, 75 horses, wounded. 

Captain Todd and Lieutenant Lambert, Horse Artillery, fiilled ; Captains 
Warner and Mackenzie, Lieutenants Paton and Atlay, wounded. 

Cavalry.—^ officers, 2 native officers, 4 havildara, 1 trumpeter, 78 rank 
and file, 172 horses, killed; 9 officers, 2 native officers, 1 warrant officer, 9 
havildars, 133 rank and file, 114 horses, wounded ; 

Lieutenant-Colonel D. Harriott, Captain C. F. Havelock, 9th Foot, D.A., 
Q.M.G., Lieutenant-Colonel White, C.B., wounded. 

3rd Hrayoow.—Captain J. E. Codd and Cornet Ellis, killed ; Major 
Balders, Lieutenants Morgan, Burton, Ormo, White, Eathwell, wounded ; 
Cornet G. W. K. Bruce, 16th Lancers, killed. 

Ist Infantry Division. —4 officers, 6 native officers, 5 sergeants or havil¬ 
dars, 1 drummer, 119 rank and file, killed ; 19 officers, 21 sergeants or 

havildars, 8 drummers, 399 rank and file, wounded. 

—Captain Lugnrd ; Lioutcm.nts Galloway and Holdich, wounded ; 

31st Foot. —Lieutenants Pollard and Bernard, killed ; Major Baldwin, 
Lieutenants Plaskett and Pilkington, Ensigns Paul and Hutton, wounded. 

50th Foot. —Captain TOiowles, Lieutenants Mouab, Chambers and Barnes, 
Ensigns White and Mullen, wounded. 

24tk Native Infantry.— Griffin, killed; Lieutenant Grubb, wounded. 

42nd Infantry. —Lieutenant Wollen, killed ; Lieutenant Ford and Ensign 
Wardlaw, wounded. 

4Sth Native Infantry. —Lieutenants Litchfotd and Taylor, wounded. 

2nd Infantry Division.—S officers, 3 native officers, 6 sergeants or havil¬ 
dars," 150 rank and file, killed ; 13 officers, 9 native officers, 26 sergeants or 
havildars, 8 drummers, 365 rank and file, wounded. 

Staff. _Captains Lucas and Burnet, killed ; Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, 

wounded. 

29th Foo<!.—Captain Molle and Lieutenant Simmons, killed ; Major 
Congreve and Captain Stepney, wounded. 
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'ptropmm .—Captain T. Box and Ensign Moxon, killed; Caj^ 

I Kendall, Lieutenants Beatson (Ist Native Infantry, Intorpretef) and 
hawe, Ensigns Salisbury and Wreford, wounded. 

27id Native Infantry. —Ensign Armstrong, killed ; Captain Bolton and 
Ens'gn W. S. K. H'odsori, wounded. 

16th Native Infantry. —Major Hull, killed ; Ensign O’Bryen, wpunded. 

45th Native Infantry. —LientenanC C. V. Hamilton, wounded. 

3rd Infantry Division. —11 officers, 1 native officer, 2 sergeants or havil- 
dars, 2 drummers, 111 rank and file, killed ; 9 officers, 2 native officers, 13 ser¬ 
geants or liavildars, 3 drummers, 215 rank and file, 1 lascar, wounded. 

Staff. —Lieutenant-Colonel L. Wallace, killed. 

9th Foot. — ^Lieutenant-Colonel A. B. Taylor, Captains S. Dunne and 
J. F. Field, killed; Captain N. Borton, Lieutenants Taylor, Vigors, Siov- 
wright, Cassidy, and Ensign Forster, wounded. 

80th —Captains Best and Scheberras, Lieutenants E. G. Warren, 
G. Bythesea, kdled; Major Lockhart, Captain Fraser (mortally), Lieutenant 
Freeman, wounded. 

26th Native Infantry. — Lieutenant G. A. Crowly and A. C. Eatwcll, 
killed. 

7Srd Native Infantry. —Captain R. M. Himter, killed. 

4th Infantry Division.-^ officers, 3 native officers, 9 sergeants or 
liavildars, 115 rank and file, killed ; 21 officers, 5 native officers, 20 sergeants 
or havildars, 5 drummers, 323 rank and file, wounded. 

Staff. —Lieutenant Harvey, killed ; Captains Egerton and Burnet, Lieu - 
tenant-Oolonel Reed, wounded. 

62nd Foot. —Captains Clarke and Wells, Lieutenants Scott, M'Nair, 
Giibbins, Kelly and Sims, Idled; Captains Graves, Sibley and Darroch, 
Lieutenants Gregorson, Ingall and Craig, Ensigns Roberts and Hewett, 
wounded, 

12th Native Infantry. —L'eutenant-Colonel L. Bruce, Captain Holmce, 
Lieutenant Tulloch and Ensign Ewart, wounded. 

14th Native Infantry. — Captains Struthers and Walsh, Lieutenan'.s Wood 
and Lukin, Ensign Weld, wounded. 

Total.—694 killed ; 1,721 wounded. 

{At Aliwal, 2Sth January 1846.) 

Art '.llery. —3 men and 30 horses, killed ; 15 men and 9 horses, wounded. 

Cavalry. —3 officers, 2 native officers, 94 men, 145 horses, killed; 8 
officers, 4 native officers, 134 men, 70 horses wounded ; 1 man missing. 

16th Lancers. — Lieutenant H. Swetenham and Cornet G. B. Williams, 
killed; Major Smyth, Captains Bere, Fyler, Lieutenants i\rme, Patte and 
Morris, wounded; Lieutenant Smalpage, 4th Irregular cavalry, killed. 
Comets Beatson and Farcjiihar (mortally), 1st Light Cavalry, wounded. 
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In!^fiby~l officer, 1 native oITicot, 47 mcii killed ; 17 officers; 

men wounded, 16 men missing. Captain P. 0. Hanlon, BJigjfejL 
;;jSl^i^^ouiicled. 

Slst Lieutenant Atty, wounded, 

2iih Native Infantry .—Lieutenant Scott, wounded. 

50ih B'oot .—^Lieutenaiit Gremes, killed ; Captains KInowles and Wilton, 
Lieutenants Frampton, Belleis, Elgee, White, Vernctt, Purcell and Ensign 
Fanner, wounded. 

48th Naii'Vf' Z?i/a? 2 irv.—Captains Troup and Palmer, Lieutenant Wall, and 
Ensign Mai shall, wounded. 

36th Native Infantry ,—^Ensign Bagshaw, woiindcdL 


ToTAn.—151 killed ; 413 wounded ; 25 miss’ng. 

{At Sohraon, 10th F^ritary 1846.) 


Staff. — ^Lieutenant Colonels S. B. Gough, C,B., and M. Barr, wounded. 

Artillery.-^i officer, 3 rank and file, 3 drivers, 17 horses, killed ; 1 officer, 
1 sergeant, 33 rank and file, 10 followers, ^3 horses, wounded. L'eutenant 
H. S. Y. Faithfuil, killed ; Major C. Grant, wounded. 

Engineers, — 2 rank and file killed ; 3 officers, 1 native officer, 16 rank 
and fi’e, wounded. Captain Abercrombie, Lieutenants Becher and Herbert, 
wounded. 

Cavalry. — 6 rank and file, 13 horses, killed ; 4 officers, 2 trumpeters, 36 
rank and file, 53 hoi’ses, wounded. 

3rd Dragoons. — Lieutenants Hawkes and White, Cornet Kauntze, 
Quartennaster Crabtree, wounded. 

1st Infantry Diaiskm. —2 officers, 1 native officer, 97 rank mid file, killed ; 
28 officers, 13 native officers, 489 rank and file«wounded. 

Staff. — Lieutenant-Colonel Pe.nny, Captain Garvook, Lieutenant Hol- 
dicb, wounded. 

31st Foot — L'eutenants Law, Elmslie, Timbrcll, Gabbett, Tritton 
(moi tally), Bolton, and Ensign Jones, wounded. 

27th Nalive Infantry. —Lieutenant Henny and James; Ensigns Walcot 
end Ogston, wounded. 

60tk Foo^.—Colonels Ryan and Petit, Captains Tew, Bonkam, Need¬ 
ham and Wilton, Lieutenants Hough, Smyth, Mount and Tottenham, Ensign 
Slessor, woimded 

42nd Native Infantry .— ^Major Polwhele and Lieutenant Macqueen 
woimded. 

Nanri BaUaUon. — Captain O’Brien, wounded. 

2nd Infantry Division. —5 officers, 1 native officer, 6 sergeants, 109 rank 
and file, killed ; 38 officers, 12 native officers, 46 sergeants, 2 drummers, 685 
rank and file, wpundeii 

Itaff. — Major-General Gilbert, Lieutenant-Colonel Maclarcn, C.B., Lieute¬ 
nants Gilbert and Jones, wounded. 





41si Native Injanlnj .—Ensign Scrafcchcrd, killed ; Captains Halford, 
Cuniberlcge and Stephen, Lieutenants Onslow and Kemble, Ensigns Aikman 
and Bennet, wounded. 


68th Native Itifunlri/. —Leuteiiant Robertson and Ensign Dorin, 
wounded. 


1st Europeans. —Captain Magnay, Jiicutenants Patrello, Lambert, Den- 
niss, Hume, Staples, Bcatson (14th Native Infantry), Ensigns Palmer, 
Davidson ( mortally), and Innes, wounded. 

16th Native Infantry. —Captain Balderston and Ensign W. S. R. Hod- 
son, wounded. 

Srd Injantry DiAmion, —5 officers, 1 native officer, 3 sergeants, 1 drum¬ 
mer, 75 rank and file, killed ; 25 officers, 13 native offiicers, 27 sergeants, 3 
drummers, 573 rank and file, wounded. 

9*Ji Fool. —Tjieutenant Daunt, wounded. 

26th Native Infantry, —Lieutenant Mackenzie and Ensign White, 
wounded. 


62nd Fool, —Lieutenant Ilaviland, wounded, 

Both FooL —Captain Cooksou, Lieutenants Crawley, Kingskley and Ensign 
, , Wandesforde, wounded. 

33rd Native Infantry. —Lieutenant Tullok, wounded. 

63rd Native Infantry, —Captain Ormaby, Lieutenant Moriiaon and En¬ 
sign Barber, wounded. 

lOih Foot. —^Lieutenants Evans and Lindham, wounded. 

43rd Native Infantry. —Captain Lycll and Ensign Munro, wounded. 

59ih Native Infantry. —Lieutenant H. B. Lumsden, wounded. 

33rd Foot. —^Lieutenant-Colonel Gold, Captain Smart, Lieutenants 
Cheater. Stokes, Breton, Clarke, Ensigns Dunning and Lucas, wounded. 





The Multan Field Fokce. 
Commatiding. 
Major-General Whish, C.B. 


he'puhj Quartermaster General —Colonel Drummoncl, C.B. 
Chief Engineer, —Major R. Napier. 

A ssistant Quartermaster General —Major Beclier. 
Assistant Adjutant General —Captain Wliish. 

Teoops. 

Cavalry, 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. Salter. 

7tli Irregular Cavalry. 

11th Irregular Cavalry. 

11th Light Cavalry. 

Artillery, 

Major H. Garbett, 

Two troops, horse artillery. 

Four eompanies, toot artillery. 

One second class siege train. 

Engineers, 

Three cornpanies, sappers. 

Two companie-s, pioneers. 

First Brigade. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. Heivey. 

10th Foot. 

8th Native Infantry. 

62nd Native Infantry. 

Second Brigade, 

Lieutenant-Colonel F, Markham. 

32nd Foot. 

49th Native Infantry. 

61st Native Infantry, 

72nd Native Infantry. 
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APPENDIX V. 

Proclamation, 

Lahore, 22nd July 1S4S. 

The crimes aucl offoncos of Diwan Mulraj, tlie former Nazim of Mult-an, 
his rebellion against the Government of the Maharaja Dhalip ftingb, his 
treacherous murder of the Bntish officers, and his schemos and plots for the 
subversion of the Khalsa Government are matters of notoriety. 

Diwan Mulraj and his force have been twice beaten in two general 
actions by the troops of the Maharaja under the command of Lieutenant 
Edwardes and General Cortlandt and the army of the Nawab of Bahawalpur ; 
and the rebel has betaken himself to the city and fort of Multan.' 

A large British force of all arms with an efficient siege train is now mov¬ 
ing on Multan for the reduction of the fort and city, and the full and com¬ 
plete punishment of the rebel and his associates. This army will not return 
to its cantonments till the.se objects are fully accomplished and such condign 
puni.shment has been inflicted on tlio rebels to the Maharaja’s Govemmont 
and tlm insulters of the British power as wdll be a warmng to all people. 

But while the British Govemmont will take ample and awful vengeance 
on the guilty in this rebellion, it is desiroiu! that the innocent should not be 
involved in the ruin which awaits the rebel and his followers, and that those 
who have only joined the rebel standard as mercenaries should have an op- ’ 
portunity of escaping the vengeance whicli will be visited on all those found 
in arms, aiding and abetting the rebel when the British force arrives in 
Multan. 

Notice is therefore now given to the people in arms at Multan and the 
inhabitants of the city. The former are warned to lay down their arms and 
depart to their homes. Those who are not the actual perpetrators and 
abettors of the outrage committed on the British officers, or servants and 
soldiers of the Maharaja who have deserted their colom-s or His Highness’s 
service, and joined the rebellion against the Khalsa Government will he 
permitted if they depart at once to go away unmolested. 

When the British army arrives before Multan, it will be too late ; the hour 
of grace will have passed away. The inhabitants of the city and those who 
possess property therein are warned that if, on account of nrnacd opposition, 
it becomes necoasaiy to take forcible possession of the city by storm, it will 
be impossible to save their lives, or those of their families, or protect their 
property. The city will, of necessity, it is to be'foared, bo involved in blood¬ 
shed, plunder, and ruin. 

On the arrival of the British army before Multan, if the city has been 
peaceably siUTendered the fort only will be attacked. If the fort be not uncon¬ 
ditionally surrendered with those therein to the Britiali power it will bo be¬ 
sieged, and on being captured by storm the garrison will bo put to tho sword. 

This proclamation is issued now with a view to save unnecessary blood¬ 
shed, and that all concerned may be fully informed of what will assuredly take 
place and that they may act accordingly. 

( ) 





APPENDIX VI. 

Casualties in the o'perations before Multan, 1848-49. 
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la 

8 

5 

34 

Major Napier. Tdentenants Lake, Qarforth, Taylor, OuTHver, ‘Pollard, Garnett. 

Killed. —Jieotenant J. l^hompsou, tcounded Xaeutenants Bouay, Hunter. Sankey, 


1 

2 

10 

4 

3 

62 

11th Light CBTftlry .. 






6 

Graham. 




2 

2 


4 

2 Native Offleera wounded. 

llthIrreattlarCavafry .. 
H- M-'a 10th Foot 



'i? 

1 

1 

6 

One Native OfScer wounded. 

"l 


4 

5 

108 

iiiZed.—Major G. S. Montizambert. wounded.—Lieut. Hollinsworth (mortally). Capts. 
ICacgreger and Moore. Lieut. Herbert. 

H. ITS. 22Dd Foot 

2 

1 

IB ' 

11 

3 

103 

KiUed. —Heat. Col. Pattonn, Quartemiaster Taylor, wounded. —Brigadier Markham.; 
Major Clue; Capts. Balfour, King (twice), Smyth, Brine. Licats. Swinburne, Birt- 
whistle. Stmubenzee, Maansell. 

8^ 17atlT^ IiJkntry .. 



3 

4 

2 

68 

KUled. —IJent. Cubitt; wounded. —Lieuts. Richardson and Trwin. 

4dtb Native lalantiy 

1 

2 

8 

2 

2 

67 

Major Lloyd; woundod.—Captain Wroughton; Lieuts. Drew and Tumball, 1 
native officer. 

Mat N&U,vo Infant ty 


2 

7 

1 

1 

21 

Killed. — lieut. Cabitt. wounded. — Lieut Richardson and Irwin. Lieut. Tyrwliitt 

B2hd Native Infun try .. 

72nd Nafve'Infantey .. 
Bombay Divition. 

“l 


7 

1 

4 

SR 

Killed. —Lieut. Plajrfair; wounded. —1 Native Officer. 

1 


21 

7 

2 

47 

Eilltd. —1 native officer, wounded. —Lieut.-Oot. J. Naj«h, C.B., Captain Maitland; Lients. 
Gillon (mortally) Ensign MacDougall; S native officers. 

RUff 




1 



Captain Tapp, Deputy Assistant Adjutant GeneraL 
lients. J. Hill and PuUer; 1 Native Officer. 

Bn^neer Departeent .. 
Artillery .. .. 



*i2 

3 

2 

*5.3 



d 

2 

2 

26 

Captain. BaUey (mortaily); and Lieut. Henderson. 

£iWfd.- Major Gordon. wtwtKded.—M.aJor Dennis, 2nd lieut. R. W. Brooke. 

H. M’s. 60ih Riflea . .f 

"l' 

1 

9 

2 


28 

iBK BomJbay Forillen 



16 

6 

6 

80 

Capt. L‘*5th : Lieuta M iles. Gray, Dansey, Heme, Law. 

Srd Native Inl^try 



1 

2 

2 

18 

Lieut. Dyett; 1 Native Officer. 

4 th Native Infant-y 


1 

23 

2 

2 

70 

Lieut. Wardeo : 1 native officer. 

9tb Native lafantry 

“l 


1 

2 

2 

; 8 

Killed. —Tieut. Younahusband ; wounded. —I-ieuls. Bau^ and Fanning. 

1 dth Native lolai itry 



6 

2 

4 

37 

En.>iiga Gordon; 1 natne officer. 

Indian Navy , 


'* 1 


1 

1 

L ® 

Acting Master Elder; Quarwrmaster A. Johnstone, (mortoily); EL Sandford; J. 
Cffiandler; H. Jones. 

T9T4X .. 

10 

lO' 

190 

63 

49 

1 864 
































APPENDIX VII. 

Staff of the Army of tTie Punjab, 1848*40. 

Lord Gough, Cominander-in-Chief. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Gough, C.B., Quartermaster General. 
Lieutenant-Colonel P. Grant, Adjutant General. 

Major Kins, Deputy Adjutant General. 

Major Lugard, Acting Adjutant General. 

Major Tucker, Assistant Adjutant General. 

Captain Otter, Acting Assist.int Adjutant Gen^ ral, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Giirden, C.B., Quartermaster General. 
Lieutenant Tytler, Assistant Quartermaster General. 
Lieutenant Paton, Deputy Assistant Quartermaster General. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Birch, Judge Advocate General. 

Captain TIamsay, Deputy Commissary General. 

Captain P. Haines, Military Secretary. 

Cavalry Division. 

Brigadier-General Cureton, C.B. 

Captain Pratt, Deputy Assistant Adjutant General. 
Lieutenant Tucker, Assistant Quartermaster General. 

1st Division, 

Major-General Whish. 

Captain Whish, Assistant Adjutant General. 
Lieutenat-Colonel Becher, Assistant Quai termaster General. 
2114 Division. 

Major-General Sir W. K. Gilbert, K.C.B, 

Major Chester, Assistant Adjutant General. 

Lieutenant Galloway, Assistant Quartermaster GeneraL 
3rd Divisiorh. 

Major-General Sir Joseph Thackwell, K.C.B. 

Major Ponsonby, Assistant Adjutant General. 

Ensign Garden, Assistant Quartermaster General. 

( ) 






Proclamation hy the Resident at Lahore, dated the ISih November 1S4S. 

To the subjects, servants, and dependents of the Lahore State, and the 
residents of all classes and castes, whether Sikh, Musalman, or other, within 
the territories of Maharaja Dhalip Singh, fi'om the Beas to the mountains be¬ 
yond Peshawar, Wliereas certain evil-disposed persons and traitors have ex¬ 
cited rebellion and insurrection and have seduced portions of the population of 
the Punjab from their allegiance, and have raised an armed opposition to the 
British authority ; and whereas the condign punishment of the insurgents is 
necessary ; therefore the British Army under the Command of the Eight Hon'- 
ble the Commander-in-Chief has entered the Punjab districts. The army 
will not return to its cantonments until the full piinishment of all insurgents 
has been effected, all armed opposition to constituted authority put down, 
and obedience and order have been re-established. 

And whereas it is not the desire of the British Government that those who 
are imiocent of the above otTences, have taken no part, secretly or openly, in the 
disturbances, and who have remained faithful in obedience to the Government 
of Maharaja Dhalip bingh, he they Sikh or be they of any other class, should 
suffer with the guilty ; therefore all persons who are not concerned directly 
or indirectly in the present disturbances, are assured that they have nothing 
to fear from the coming of the British Ariny. Such persons are exhorted to 
remain without apprehension in their villages and homes, and, as loyal 
subjects of the Maharaja, to give every aid by providing carriage, supplies 
and the like, to the army which has entered the Lahore territories, not as an 
enemy to the constituted government, but to restore order and obedience. 

Furthermore all classes of the community, he they Sikh or be they of any 
other caste or tribe, who merely through ignorance may have been led away 
by the false statements of the evil-dispesed and insurgent Sirdars and others 
and have left their homes and aBsemldecl themselves under the standard of 
rebellion, are hereby admonished instantly to separate themselves from the 
insurgents and to return to their villages. If they do so now without hesi¬ 
tation or delay, no injury will happen to them ; if they neglect this warning 
and advice, certain destruction will come upon them in common with the other 
insurgents and rebels, and disturbers of the public peace. 
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Casualties in the Second Sikh War. 

(At Eamnagar, 22nd November 1848.) 

Staff. —Ensign G. N. Hardirgo, wounded. 

Horse Artillery. —2 killed^ and 7 wounded. 

Cavalry. — Brigadier-General C. R. Cureton, C. B., killed. 

Srd Light Dragoons. —1 killed, arid 5 wounded; G horses killed, 12 wounded^ 
5th Light Cavalry. —9 men killed. Lieutenant-Colonel W. Alexander, 
Captains Ryley and Wheatlej^ 1 native officer, and 12 mon^ wounded; 18 
horse.s killed, 22 wounded. 

8th Light Cavalry—2 killed, 2 wounded, 4 horses killed, 3 wounded. 

14ih LigM Dragoonn. —Lieutenant-Colonel Havelock, Captain Fitzgerald 
and 12 men killed ) Captains R. H. Gall and Scudamore^ Lieutenant Mc¬ 
Mahon, Cornet Chetwynd, and 31 men wounded. 

12th Irregular Cavalry. —Lieutenant J. G. Holmes, wounded. 

(At Sudulaporei Srd December 1848.) 

Artillery, —6 killed ; Captain E, G. Austin, Lieutenant E. J. Watson and 
14, wounded. 

Cavalry. 

Srd Light Dragoons.^X wounded. 

5th Lighl Cavalry. — 1 wounded. 

8th Light Cavalry. — 1 killed. 

Srd Irregular Cavalry. — 3 killed ; Lieutenant Gibbihgs ririd 3 woundedi 
12th Irregular Cavalry. — 1 killed. 

Infantry. 

SlsL Native Infantry. —1 havildar, 6 men wounded. , 

24lh Foot. —2 killed, 4 wounded. 

22nd Native Infantry. —1 killed ; Jemadar Sudar Khan and 2 wbunded, 
25tJi Native /ti/utiiry.—Jbmadar Thannu Ram arid 4 killed j 8 woundedi 
61st Foot. —2 killed; 9 wounded. 

S6th Native Infantry.- —2 killed J Lieutenant Garatin and 2 wounded* 

46th Native Infantry. —1 wounded. 





wounded. 


the 13th Januanj 1849.) 

Ekins, D.A.G., killed'; Major Tucker, A.A.G., 

^kM.G., wounded. 

—Major Ckristie, Lieutenant Manson, and 22 killed ; 20 


Foot Artillery .—3 killed; Captain Dawes, Lieutenant Dundas, and 19 
wounded. 


Engineers .—3 wounded. 


Cavalby. 


ord Light Dragoons. —24 killed ; Captain "Unett, Lieutenant Stisted and 14 
wounded. 

14th Light Dragoons. —Lieutenant A. J. Curcton* and 1 killed; Major C. 
Stewart, and 14 wounded ; 2 nur.sing. 

5ih Light Cavalry. — 6 killed ; Lieutenant Christie, Elliot and 14 wounded. 
8th Light Cavalry. —8 killed ; 2 wounded. 

2n(l Brigade. —Brigadier Pope, C.B., wounded. 

9th Lancers. — 4 killed ; 8 wounded. 

Isl Light Cavalry. —4 killed ; 5 wounded. 

6th Light Cavalry . — Lieutenant Shepherd and 6 killed ; Lieutenants Boys, 
Grindlay and 7 wounded. 

INF.1NTRY. 


2nd European Regiment. —6 killed ; Lieutenants Nightingale, Rlcaymire 
and 59 wounded. 

31bt Native Infantry .—3 killed ; Captain Diinmore and 14 wounded. 

doth Native Infantry —17 killed ; Captain R. Haldane, Lieutenant Palmer 
Ensigns Combe and Trotter, and 55 wounded ; 3 missing. 

70th Native Infantry. —5 killed ; 20 wounded. 

29th Foot. —31 killed ; Major Smith, Lieutenants Moncton and Metge, 
Ensign Kevill, and 203 wounded; 3 missing. 

30th Native Infantry. —Captain Rosa, Lieutenant de Morel, and 65 
kiTed ; Major Loftie, Captains Campbell, Ewart, Ecnwick and Morrison, 
Lieutenant Swinhoe, Ensigns Pierce, Wood, Leicester, and 209 wounded. 

56th Native Infantry.—LientGiomt Warde, Ensign Robinson and 43 killed ; 
Major Bamfield (mortally), Lieutenants Gott, Jones, Jervis, Bacon, Delamain 
and 227 wounded ; 38 missing. 

Staff.—Bxig&diGi Pennycnick, C.B. and Captain Harris, killed ; Br. Camp¬ 
bell, C.B., and Captain Morris, wounded. 

24th Foot. —Lieutenant-Colonel R. Brooks, Major Harris, Captains Lee, 
Bhore, Travers, Lieutenants Phillips, Payne, Woodgafce, Phillips, Collis and 


• Son of Brigadier Cureton, who was killed at Ramnagar. 
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feynyciiiek and 193 killed ; Major Paynter, Captains Brown, _ 
lE^erutenants Williams, Croker, Berry, TTielwall, Hartaliom, Macplier- 
^ (96th Foot) and 266 wounded; 38 missing. 

25ik amative Infantry. —Lieutenant Money, and 98 killed ; Lieutenants 
Sutherland, Jeune and 90 wounded ; 12 missing. 

15th Native Infantry. —8 killed; Lieutenants Anderson, Shaw, Ellice and 
45 wounded, 

69th Native Infantry, —4 killed ; Captain James, Lieutenant Nisbett, and 
61 wounded. 

61st Foot. —11 Idlled ; Captain Massey, Ensigns Nagle, Parks, and 100 
wounded. 

S6th Native Infantry. —28 killed ; Captain Carleton, Lieutenants Thomp¬ 
son (mortally), Weston, Magnay, Ensigns Bagshaw, Godley and 71 wounded. 

46th Native Infantry 3 killed ; 51 wounded. 

Total 602 killed ; 1,651 wounded ; 104 missing. 

{At Giijerat, 21st February, 1849.) 

Staff. —Provost-Marshal Budd, wounded. 

Horse Artillery. —Captain J. Anderson and 22 killed ; 58 wounded ; 1 miss- 
iiig- 

Foot ArtilUry. —^lieutonanfc Day and 5 killed ; Major Sir R. Shakespear 
' 25 wounded. 

tigineers. —Lieutenant Hutchinson and 8 wounded. 

Cavalry. 

Lieutenant Lloyd, 14th Light Dragoons and 2 kilh’d ; Captains Goddard 
and Scudamore, 14th L’ght Dragoons, Lieutenant Stannus, 5th Light Cavalry 
and 37 wounded ; 1 missing. 

Infantry. 


lOih Foot. —7 killed; Captain Best and 53 wounded. 

8th Native Infantry. —Ensign Cox and 4 killed; Major Farquharson, Ensign 
affiths, and 63 wounded. 

52nd Native Infantry. —5 killed ; Captain Jamieson, Lieutenants Lowther, 
•ith and 31 wounded. 

32ml Foot. —1 killed ; Lieutenant Jeffrey and 4 wounded. 

51st Native Infantry .—5 killed ; Lieutenant Darnell and 48 wounded, 
72nd Native Infantry. —1 killed ; 8 wounded. 

2nd Europeans. —lieutenant Sprot and 8 killed ; Captain Boyd, Lieu¬ 
tenant Eldcrton, Ensigns Toogood, Sandford, Matheson and 135 wounded; 3 
misiing. 

3Ut Nalive. Infantry. —11 killedEnsign Gully and 131 wounded. 
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ktivt InfardTij. —10 killed ; Major McCausland, Captain Ed' 
Fytcli, Ensigns Whiting, Murray, and 39 wounded. 

Foot .—2 killed ; 6 wounded. 

30th Native Infantry. —3 wounded. OOth Nalive Infantry. wounded. 
25ih Native Infantry. —1 killed ; 2 wounded. 

61st Foot ,—9 wounded. 36lh Native Infantry .— i killed; 9 wounded. 
Bindh Horse:—2 killed ; 12 wounded. 



Total 96 killed ; 706 wounded ; 5 missing. 


G. M. PtesB, Simla.—No. 322 G.S.B,— 24 a 1-11.—501—A.G< 



